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@ The “service of 
supply” isn’t con- 


fronts. It begins here 

at home... begins 
with the transportation of raw materials 
... with the shipment of armament, food, 
clothing and other vital supplies to mili- 
tary camps and seaports. 


It’s a big job; a job for the railroads, for 
Union Pacific. Over the strategic middle 
route, uniting the East with the Pacific 
Coast, heavy freight trains rumble to com- 
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plete their missions. And those missions 
will be carried out, day and night, until 
victory is ours. 


Union Pacific train crews—and many 
other thousands of men and women em- 
ployes—are in the “service of supply.” 
They’re keeping ’em rolling. Many other 
thousands are in uniform. Loyal Ameri- 
cans—all of them—working and fighting 
for the liberty they love... for the right 
to provide for future security... for the 
spirit of equal opportunity that is the 
foundation of your America. 


% Extra war bonds bought today 
will speed the day of victory. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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Sorter one 


Landing fields that fly 


-e-made of Alcoa Aluminum 


Lightweight airplane landing mats, which could be 
flown, were urgently needed by our Air Forces in 
order to put advance bases into speedy action against 
the enemy. 

As the principal supplier of aluminum sheet, Alcoa 
was requested by the U. S. Engineers Corps to work 
with the contractors in developing this mat without 
sacrificing any of the strength characteristics of the 
steel mat. 

Sample mats were made of several strong aluminum 
alloys and tested by running heavily loaded trucks over 
them. Then, the best alloy and gauge was given further 
tests through actual landings and take-offs. 

Mats made of Alcoa Aluminum, although 40 percent 
thicker than the steel mats, gave the same stiffness, or 


ALCOA 





rigidity, at a saving of half the weight. Individual planks 
of aluminum mats weigh approximately 35 pounds 
compared to 70 pounds for steel planks. 

These aluminum mats now are being used where 
transportation is difficult or speed imperative. Their light 
weight makes it possible to fly them to advance bases 
and assemble them quickly to provide landing fields. 

The 45,000,000 pounds of aluminum being used for 
these landing mats is equivalent to one-seventh the 
United States production of aluminum in 1939—a small 
fraction of today’s vast production for war. With 
Alcoa’s expanded facilities this new metal will find 
increasing spheres of civilian usefulness when materials 
and manpower are available. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALUMINUM 
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QUOTES 


— disappointing valued 
customers has been so un- 
pleasant for us, we'd like to have 
you read these quotes from 
actual letters in our files which 
refer to OHMER’S part in the war 
effort. We're sure you'll agree 
this work had to come first! 








for the excellent manner in which you 
handled the entire development and 
production . . . The consistently re- 
duced price to us .. . has helped us 
reduce our cost to the Government.” 
e 
“The spirit of cooperation exhibited 
by your entire organization is sin- 
cerely appreciated and has been of 
material assistance in meeting the 
unprecedented demands on us for 
military: equipment. 


“We feel that the Ohmer Register 


| 
| 
“We would like to express our thanks | 


Company has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the cause of the war...” 
+ 


“The type and complexity of preci- 
sion work are performing can 
only be accomplished by means of a 
high caliber personnel and fine equip- 
ment such as yours. You have aided 
considerably in the development of 
this product .. .” 

e 
. the Ohmer Register Co. under- 
took to manufacture one of our most 
critical sub-assemblies. We have pro- 
duced completed sights in increasing 
numbers and according to schedule 
for ten consecutive months. Without 
Ohmer’s help, this could not have 
been possible.” 


you 


a 


« 

“You have always met our schedule 
requirements on time and your work- 
manship has been of the highest... 
Companies like yours will play a big 
part in bringing this war to a speedy 
conclusion.” 


HE DAY when we can put these 

facilities to work for you again 
can’t come too soon. Post-war 
OHMER CASH REGISTERS will re- 
flect experience gained in peace 
and war since 1898. 


CASH REGISTERS for every type of retail store 
FARE REGISTERS and TAXIMETERS for transportation 
TOOL CONTROL REGISTER SYSTEMS for industry 


MANUFACTURERS OF REGISTERING 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1898 





Vhewwghe the 


Editors’ 


Historical review 


ALTHOUGH NATION’S BUSINESS 
wishes to place no wagers as to when 
the war will end and our favorite arm- 
chair general is singularly noncommit- 
tal, history demonstrates that October 
is an excellent month for invading 
Berlin. 

October 9, 184 years ago, some Cos- 
sacks, portions of the Russian Empire 
Army, and a few Austrians from Saxony 
captured Berlin, overran the town and 
conducted themselves in a very rollick- 
ing manner. 

In October, 1806, after Napoleon had 


| routed the Prussian Army which had 


gained an invincible reputation under 
the great Frederick, his Old Guards 
tramped into Berlin. While there 
Napoleon promulgated the Continental 
Blockade idea to cut off trade between 
the Continent and England. That turned 
out to be a mistake. 

Since we are on the subject, there 
would be poetic justice in an Allied 
parade down Unter den Linden this 
month. On October 15, 100 years ago 


| Friedrich Nietzsche was born. It was 


he who first expounded the superman 

philosophy—while being waited on 

hand and foot by an indulgent sister. 
Authorities of his time finally de- 


' cided he was insane—which made him 


highly indignant—but Corporal 
Schicklgruber believed him. 


Three pounds of government 


READING John H. Crider’s book, “The 
Bureaucrat” recently, we were remind- 
ed of a research worker we know who 
has a novel idea for reducing govern- 
ment expenditures after the war. 
According to Mr. Crider, high cost of 
government has been the downfall of 
every nation since the dawn of history. 
“The bureaucrat,” says Mr. Crider, “is 
incorrigibly fertile and he spawns in 
boards, commissions, authorities and 
departments with a speed that some- 
times puts the fruit fly to shame.” 


| NATION'S BUSINESS for October, 


Soece- 


Following through on that simile, 
our researching friend has a flit gun 
that would stop that sort of thing. All 
he needs is a constitutional amendment 
to the effect that the Government can 
use only three pounds of paper per 
capita per year. 

He thinks three pounds ought to be 
enough paper to govern anyone. The 
average civil servant can handle ten 
pounds of paper a week. With less than 
that, things get dull around the shop, 
department heads worry because it 
looks as though everyone is loafing so 
they drop a few. 

Well, our man multiplies 135,000,000 
Americans by three pounds of govern- 
ment and gets 202,500 tons. 

Ten pounds per government employee 
X 50 weeks X 4 workers = one ton of 
government. 

So, eight-hundred and nine thousand 
government workers would be the 
maximum after the war instead of our 


‘present 3,113,000 or so. They couldn't 


add more workers because there 
wouldn’t be any paper to work with. 

He says that would leave the govern- 
ment with plenty of freedom of opera- 
tion. They could use the paper for as 
many or as few activities as they 
wished. But whenever they get ambi- 
tious, there’d be that Constitutional 
Amendment. A simple law wouldn’t 
work. Too easy to change it—and that 
takes paper, too. 


Prophet with honor 


ONE OF OUR representatives recently 
fell into conversation—friendly—with 
the chief of police of a town in New 
York state who told him confidentially 
that he, the chief, had something of a 
reputation as a local soothsayer. 

Basing his predictions on the NATION’S 
BUSINESS “Management’s Washington 
Letter” the chief has done some long- 
range forecasting that had his fellow 
townsmen regarding him as crazy—un- 
til they came true. He refuses to tell 
his fellow townsmen where he gets his 
information. 
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5 tons a month for every pilot! 


alae oagel counting the tremendous tonnage of ammunition, 
bombs, gasoline, and food consumed by our airmen, there 
are 5 tons of supplies shipped abroad every month for each pilot 
overseas! 


What does this 5 tons include? Aircraft replacement parts, pilot's 
clothing, flying instruments, parachutes, maintenance supplies, 
radio and signal apparatus . . . items from a total of 500,000 spare 
parts and equipment which may be destroyed or damaged. 


So figure it out. It adds up to a tremendous tonnage! And the 
needs of the Air Forces are only a —————————— 
small part of the wartime transpor- | 
tation job of your railroads. ee _. | 
Thanks to the splendid coopera- = 1,408,964 sericut cars pany 
tion of the public, shippers, and , 
government agencies, these vital 22, 25,000,000 wir rons oan 
war supplies will continue to flow } 
in increasing quantities until Vic- AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 
tory is won. 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL OUT FOR VICTORY 


| 
| 
| 


—————E——— 
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Collector’s item 


SOMETHING new in bill-collecting hag 
been successfully tried out by a promi- 
nent physician on the Main Line, that 
Gold Coast area just outside Philadel}. 
phia. The doctor, in looking over his ae. 
counts one day—and who doesn’t—dis- 
covered that he had a number of smal} 
bills, ranging from $3.00 to $25.00, that 
were fast becoming bad debts. State- 
ments were sent month after month to 
no avail. 

But the Doctor got a bright idea. He 
told his secretary to put aside all the 
“Bill Rendered” statements that were 
four months or more overdue and type 
the following note on the bottom: 

“Would you be able to buy each 
month, $2.00 worth of War Savings 
Stamps and send them to me until your 
bill is paid in full? You will be doing 
something patriotic and I'll be getting 
my books cleared.” 

It was amazing how the stamps came 
in. The doctor uses them all to buy 
bonds for his new granddaughter. 


Victory shift 


TORN between a desire to continue 
working or go back to high school, 
many a Milwaukee youth has been able 
to settle the problem by doing both. 

The vast plants of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company made it possi- 
ble by creating a 4:20 to 8:20 P.M. four- 
hour shift for hundreds of teen-agers 
who wanted both to work and attend 
school. 

Only those students who maintain 
satisfactory scholastic averages will be 
permitted to work. If their grades drop, 
they will get a polite note from the 
management advising them to devote 
full time to their studies. 

3efore the youth are hired, permis- 
sion of both school authorities and par- 
ents must be given. 


Swindle sheet sleuth 


A BUSINESS executive was being 
commended for his success as an ama- 
teur detective and for locating the cul- 
prit of a local crime. 

“You have an uncanny ability,” he 
was told, “‘to separate the true from the 
false.” 

“That comes from checking expense 
accounts,” he replied. 


Hospitalidad riena 


THE STAFF MEMBER who took Span- 
ish in college has been falling behind in 
his work as he amused himself with a 
new three-color folder published by the 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Chamber of Com- 
merce. The pamphlet, printed entirely 
in Spanish, is intended as a bilingual 
Good Neighbor gesture toward Mexico. 
It emphasizes the possibilities of closer 
business ties between the city and its 
Spanish speaking neighbors, lists the 
convenient transportation facilities and 
tells something of the city’s history, in- 
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dustry, and civic life. Prepared with the 
nelp of the Mexican Affairs Committee, 
the publication demonstrates, at least, 


that Ft. Worth is an up and coming city 
| 


in any language. 


Footnote on education 


WE WERE not so much surprised as 
the University of Chicago appeared to 
be recently when a group of top flight 
pusiness executives without college de- 

ees took a series of four two-hour 
tests in the humanities and the social, 
physical and biological sciences—pass- 
ing with flying colors. 

A large number of the executives 
were middle-aged and many years re- 
moved from formal schooling of any 
kind. 





If that incident is used as an argu- | 


ment against the benefits of a college 
education, somebody will be making a 
mistake. The fact is that the men who 


took the test would probably be among | 


the first to recognize the importance of 
formal study. At least, other business 
men are. 

The University of 


Chicago itself 


would not be in such handy position for | 
conducting these experiments if John | 


D. Rockefeller, a business man who 
never went to college, had not taken an 


active financial interest in the Univer- | 


sity’s success. 

And Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration was not ex- 
actly hindered by a gift of $6,000,000 


from the late George F. Baker, presi- | 


dent of New York’s First National 
Bank, who left school at 16. 

An obvious point seems to have 
escaped the professors. Men of trade are 
not likely to give money to the advance- 
ment of the humanities, and the social, 
physical and biological sciences unless 
they know what they are buying. 


Two Christmas Eves 





NOTE TO THOSE who rush out on | 


Christmas Eve to do their Christmas 
shopping: Christmas Eve also comes 
on October 14 this year! 

If you expect Santa Claus to visit 
your favorite foxhole, the package must 
be in the mail by Oct. 15. Even Christ- 
mas cards must be in the mail by Nov. 
15. 

Further information: Canned liquids 
are O.K. but Christmas greetings should 
not be sent in glass. 


Paper saving formula 


A MAN with a mission wrote us the 
other day to enlist our help in a cam- 
paign against the-established-way-of- 
doing-things. What makes him mad 
goes like this: 


Mr. Seek writes a letter to Mr. Brown 


asking for certain information. 

Mr. Brown replies that he hasn’t the 
information but suggests that Mr. Seek 
write a letter to Mr. Wise who is an au- 
thority. 

Mr. Seek writes a letter thanking Mr. 
Brown for his cooperation. 
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STILL IN 


Twenty-two years after this cast 
iron water main was installed in 
Lancaster, Pa., the first overland 
mail was carried by pony express 
from California to St. Louis in 23 
days and 4 hours. The above un- 
retouched photograph shows a 
section of Lancaster’s old cast 


8 YEARS AGO 
£'¢ 


SERVICE 


iron main, temporarily uncov- 
ered for inspection, when it was 
105 years old. It is today in its 
109th year of consecutive service. 
Can you wonder that long-lived 
cast iron pipe enjoys a reputation 
among water works engineers as 


Public Tax-Saver No. 1? 


NO. 1 TAX SAVER 
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CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASS’N, THOMAS F. WOLFE, ENGINEER, 122 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3 


CAST IRON PIPE 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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FOR FASTER SAFER RAIL TRAVEL 





@ YESTERDAY, electronics was the dream of science. Today, it 
directs the fire of big naval guns, detects the presence of enemy 
aircraft, and treats diseases hitherto considered incurable. To- 
morrow, the power of the mighty electron may aid in bring- 
ing more speed, increased safety to rail travel. * Even now, some 
of America’s outstanding scientists are exploring the use of elec- 
tronics in railroading. Studies and experiments for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, for example, are being made to determine the 
applications of electronics in radio communication between 
stations and trains and between train crews—all with an eye 
to increasing post-war speed and safety. * The “harnessing of 
the electron” is one of the many projects currently being under- 
taken by the Baltimore & Ohio so that it may bring to its post- 
war customers the finest in rail service. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD : 





Mr. Seek then writes to Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Wise replies. 

Mr. Seek then writes a thank you Je. 
ter to Mr. Wise. 

Our enthusiast insists that propriety, 
speed, practicality—everything by 
tradition—would have been better seryeg 
had Mr. Brown sent Seek’s original Jet. 
ter on to Mr. Wise and mailed his carboy 
copy to Mr. Seek. 

Having played the part of Brown jy 
this routine for years, we got to feelj 
so guilty we didn’t answer the letter 
all. But we’re printing this as a prom 
to do better. 


Not simple 


WHEN business seemed a Simple mat- 
ter of making and selling, NATIONn’s 
BUSINESS used to talk about its com. 
plexity—how a boom in Eskimo pies 
was reflected in new markets for pianog 
in Uruguay. Little did we know in 1924 
what 1944 might hold! 

For instance: The tire companies 
seem on their way to becoming the 
largest users of alcohol. 

Ah, the complexity of business! Wait- 
er, Old Overholt tires all around, please 
and another mug of that Texaco beer. 


Prevue of 1971? 


THE Treasury Department is still try- 
ing to get rid of some 100,000 wood and 
metal bolo scabbards left over from 
World War I. 


Ever play cobbler? 


AS LONG as Noah Webster is not here 
to offer an apology for calling a cobbler 
a shoe repair man we will gladly do it 
for him. Or are we presumptuous? 
Last month, in our ignorance, we used 

the word “cobbler” in referring to the 
craftsman who helps us make our shoe 
stamps last longer; and in so doing we 
innocently hurt the feelings of many 
shoe finders and repairers. Also, we 
| brought the displeasure of the National 
Leather and Shoe Finders Association 
upon our heads! It seems that for more 
than thirty years the good NL & SFA 
has been trying hard to fight down that 
designation of a high grade shoe work- 
| man as a “cobbler.” 
| In the letter from the Association we 
| were told to consult Webster. We did 
| This is what we found: 


COBBLER : 
1. A mender of shoes. 
|2.A clumsy or coarse 
botcher. 

3. A drink made of wine, sugar, sliced 
orange, lemon etc., and pounded ice 
(a sherry cobbler). 

.A deep dish fruit pie with a thick 
upper crust (apple cobbler). 
. Fortescue (an Australian fish). 
. The killifish: Cobblerfish. 
.The game of cobnut (English); the 
nut used. 

See! Apparently we are cobbles 
(definition No. 2). Are we mortified 
| We’re going out and drink a cobbler. 
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Will I have a warm home this winter? pa 


That’s a hard question to answer, but it looks more and What Can I Do? ... Youcan help the attractive picture And 
comes 


more likely that you will have enough heat, if you heat of a warm home, shown above, to come true for you. Bum tori 

: 5 : . RT A. E erior 
with Bituminous Coal. your coal efficiently. And order your supply of Bituminous and ap 
Coal now. In that way you help the men who mine the coal, 


But don’t think of your family’s dependence on coal just 
the railroads that transport it, your local coal dealer, and 


in terms of heat. Quite aside from that, you depend on 
Bituminous Coal in ways you may never have thought of! 
Every time you turn on the light, listen to the radio—every 
way in which you use electricity in the home—the chances 
are that Bituminous Coal produced the electric power. Coal 
pulls nearly all trains. It makes all of our steel. More than 
200,000 different products depend on coal. 

Yes, American civilization is built on Bituminous Coal! 
And last year the U. S. Bituminous Coal industry mined 60 East 42nd pei New York I7, N.Y 


more coal than had ever been taken out of the ground in 
any country at any time in the history of the world. ENLIST YOUR SAVINGS IN WAR BONDS 


your own family. 
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AFTER A BETTER-LOOKING STORE means a better-paying business. Plan now to make 


your store more attractive . . . inside and out ... with Pittsburgh Glass. This 


store in Norwood, Ohio, is an example of how it’s done. Architect: William Brug. 


“The store with Eye-agpeal 


- 
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BEFORE 


.... INSIDE AND OUT..........- 


is the store that draws the crowd! 


Plan NOW to make your store more attractive . . . and 
get your share of postwar business. 


. when you give personality and 
stopping power to your store front 
with Pittsburgh Glass and Store 
Front Metal . . . you’ve gone a long 
way toward insuring success. Thou- 
sands of merchants have already 
proved, with Pittsburgh Glass, that 
the store with eye-appeal is the store 
that gets the business. 


y you can widen your trading 
area, attract new customers, satis- 
fy old customers better, and get the 
jump on competition, you're on the 
way to fat profits and prosperity. 
And that’s where Pittsburgh Glass 
comes in! When you make the in- 
lerior of your store smart, modern 
and appealing with Pittsburgh Glass 


But don’t wait to act until building 
restrictions are lifted. Plan your new 
store front and interior now. Then 
you'll get the work done quicker 
when store construction gets the 
green light. 

See your architect to assure a well- 
planned, economical design. Our 
staff will gladly cooperate with him. 
And send the coupon below for our 
free books of information and photo- 
graphs about actual Pittsburgh mod- 
ernization jobs. 


"PITTSBURGH sland fot Lualily Glass ani (Print 


TILLEURCE Chase 


Pittsburgh Pl 
2318-4 Grant 

Please send me, 
illustrated booklets on store Moc 


ate Glass Company 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
without obligation, your 
jernization. 


Name--- 


Address 


State-- 


City.-.--- 
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lt takes tons 
of PAPER to produce 
and refine oil 
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A black flood of oil, five million barrels of it, must daily quench ; 

the titanic thirst of the Allied war machine and industry ... Paper 

oa eo KIMBERLY | 
For on paper are recorded man-made earthquakes, which wrest 

from Earth the secrets of its petroleum treasures. And paper pressure 


and flow charts do sentry duty over oil pipe lines, guard against 
costly leaks. & a 


By means of paper graphs, petroleum is steered on its complicated 
course through the refinery—from the crude oil stage to high-test 


gasoline. CORPORATION 


Yes, paper is an essentiality, the busy servant of the petroleum 
industry. Millions of pounds of paper annually aid in the production NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
of petroleum for our armed forces. 


* 
Senekvoal PRINTING PAPERS ws80 


While conserving America’s critical resources in every way possible, mag 
Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat Printing Papers anabinen 


that can be made under wartime limitations. *rRADE MARK 
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SAVE WASTE PAPER -— Paper 
is one of the nation’s most critical 
materials. Help alleviate the paper 
shortage by making full use of each 
piece and by having all your waste 
paper collected regularly. 














blacksmiths by the millons/ 


«And the children coming home from 
school 

Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar...” 


HILDREN dropping into General 
Motors nowadays would see 
both flaming forges and roaring bel- 


lows — lots of them. 


But they would see, in addition, mil- 
lions of little, mechanical blacksmiths 
doing a strange and fascinating job. 


We call it “‘shot-blasting,” and it con- 
sists of shooting little steel balls by 
compressed air at steel surfaces. Every 
time a little ball hits, it puts the sur- 
face-under compression. It hardens, 
strengthens, and the breaking point 
moves up. 


Up to wartime, shot-blasting was one 


of the many techniques General 
Motors engineers adopted and devel- 
oped to make more and better things 
for more people. Your own car bene- 
fited from it. 


But suddenly the sky began to fill 
with rolling, leaping, stunting planes 
—training for combat. And the strain- 
ing connecting rods and other vital 
parts in those planes needed special 
treatment to keep surface cracks from 
opening. 


Shot-blasting moved in on the job. 
And those millions of little black- 
smiths beat and hardened the surfaces 
of those parts until they were the 
toughest ever known. 


This very day, pilots diving our 
cannon-bearing planes on enemy 
tanks ride safer because of this 


Every Sunday Afternoon = GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR NBC Network 
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peacetime technique. And that 
white-starred streak you see in the 
sky — twisting, rolling, climbing — 
flies on shafts able to resist the great 
strains and stresses set up in action. 


America’s industrial records are filled 
with many such highly developed 
techniques because, in our land, men 
receive just rewards for their enter- 
prise. 


This idea of just rewards helped make 
our country so good to live in. It has 
clearly demonstrated its value in war. 
And it holds the certain promise of 
more and better things for more 
people in the fruitful years ahead. 


GeneraL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
* 
Buy More War Bonds 
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CHEERING GOODYYEAR 


If you've wondered about the quality of syn- 
thetic rubber passenger car tires, here’s your 
answer. From essential drivers who have pur- 
chased millions of Goodyear all-synthetic 
rubber tires in the past year, come countless 


Doctor 


“IT am more 
than pleased 
with the serv- 
ice one of your 
synthetic tires 
is giving. I fre- 
quently travel rough country roads 
and on hurry calls have to drive at fast 
speeds. So far this tire has run 16,100 
miles and shows very little tread 
wear.” 

Dr. G. L. Hartenstein, York, Pennsylvania 


Taxi Fleet 


“At present we have more than 200 of 
your synthetic tires on our fleet. 150 
of them have already delivered better 
than 20,000 miles without recapping 
and I believe with recaps they will 
average 35,000 miles each. You should 
be See of this splendid mileage 
performance.” 

Shreveport Yellow Cab Co., Shreveport, La. 


War Worker 


“I have two Goodyear synthetics on 
my car that carries six passengers 
every day to Schenectady war plants 
—a 110-mile round trip. They've now 
gone 25,775 miles without trouble, 
and do not — too ewe: I'm 
thorou sold on Goodyear syn- 
thetic anf 

Robert Smith, Lake George, New York 





MILEAGE 





Builder 


“On July 5, 1943 we purchased our 
first set of Goodyear synthetic tires. 
To date they have been driven 28,000 
miles and the treads appear to be 
about 50% worn. If this is a sample 
of the mileage from Goodyear syn- 
thetics, we'll have no hesitancy about 
them in the future.” 


W. E. Callahan Construction Co., Dallas, Texas 


Delivery Service 


“I purchased two of the first 6.50-16 
Goodyear synthetic tires in this part 
of Iowa. They have given 35,000 miles 
of service and from the amount of 
tread design left I will get around 
20,000 more miles. I am more than 
satisfied with your synthetic tires.” 


John A. Linneman, Burlington, lowa 


“Accept my 
unqualified 
endorsement 
of your De 
Luxe synthetic 
tires. I have 
two used in hauling farm produce on 
all kinds of roads. After 16,000 miles 
they have never been off the wheels, 
are wearing evenly and have lots of 
tread left.” 


P. H. Adams, Gulfport, Mississippi 





GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


reports like these — proof that the Goodyear 
Research Laboratory’s twenty years’ experi- 
ence in improving synthetics insures excep- 
tional tire performance, regardless of where 
you live, or what kind of work you do. 


“I am in the oif 
business and 
much of my 
travel is over 
rough roads, In 
six months I have put 12,000 miles on 
three synthetic Goodyear tires and 
they are still in fine condition, the 
treads being scarcely worn. Needless 
to say, I am well pleased.” 





R. C. Stoner, Hollywood, California 


~~ 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES THAT MAKE 
GOODYEARS WEAR LONGER 


1. Twenty years’ experience with syn- 
thetic rubber 








2. A tough, sturdy carcass of prewar 
quality, low stretch Supertwist cord 


3. Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 


4. Maximum wear from scientific’ 
Goodyear design that keeps tread 
under compression 


5. Greater experience and skill evi- 
denced by Goodyear's record im 
building more than 350,000,000 
pneumatic tires—millions more than 








any other manufacturer 


Supertwist—T, M. The Goodyear 
‘Tire & Rubber Company 
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A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 
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RECONVERSION IS UPON US—NOW! 

It is the biggest responsibility—and 
the biggest opportunity—for American 
industry since launching of the defense 
program in 1940. 

Liquidation of WPB controls will be. 
swift and sudden following German mili- 
tary collapse—VE-day. 

But remember—reconversion will pro- 
ceed differently in each industry. 

WPB plans only one preference rating 
in the era of half-peace half-war—those 
priorities necessary to assure material 
for Pacific; all other production will 
be unrated. 

But tremendous backlog of civilian 
demand probably will mean informal ra- 
tioning by manufacturers and distribu- 
tors for at least six months. 

However, Washington will not try to 
program civilian production. 

Steel and copper controls, for ex- 
ample, will be continued only for the 
quarter in which hostilities end in 
Europe. 
































RELAXATION OF MANPOWER CONTROLS will 
be less sweeping, but sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet regional needs, without tho 
controls which have been in effect in 
recent months. 














PREDICTED 40 PER CENT CUT in military 
aircraft production will come in three 
chunks: 5% curtailment in 1944; 9% in 
first half of '45; 15% for last half of 
"45. 

Cut-back schedule is based on maximum 
production peak of 8,000 units a month. 

Heavy bombers, still scheduled at 
1,500 per month, will be last type cut 
back; they are key to climactic Pacific 
Operations. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTION schedule also has 
been cut back by 40%, to be accomplished 
8radually over next four months; current 
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monthly production of 23,000,000 pounds 
will be pinched in to 14,000,000. 
Government-owned plants at Las Vegas 
and Gabbs, Nev., and Austin and Velasco, 
Texas, will release 4,300 workers. i 
Other basic industries soon will fol- | 
low this war=boom cycle of magnesium. "g 





p> WPB PLAN to resume civilian production 
under "Spot authorizations" from Region- 
al Offices has proved cumbersome and 
Slow, if not unworkable. 

In first two weeks, 81 regional of- 
fices received 457 applications; acted 
on only three. 

First three items approved—scptic 
tanks, metal signs, household coal 
stokers. 

Resumption plan permits immediate 
Start on reconversion where both man- 
power and materials are at hand and not 
needed for war production in same com- 
munity. 

Informed Washington opinion antici- 
pates "spot authorizations" will be 


abandoned without trace on VE-day—if 
not before! 














p> POSTWAR COSTS are industry's big prob- 
lem. 

Political factors up to this point 
have dictated strong hold-the-line ef- 
forts by OPA; but labor now presses for 
increased basic rates to make up for 
vanished war-time overtime. 

If jobs are to be provided, management 
must have prices reflecting today's 
higher costs. 

Labor policy is veering toward higher 
prices, if necessary to maintain pay 
rolls. 











p> WAR LABOR BOARD already is "surplus 
property" in the eyes of Congress, which 
is seeking a quick liquidation plan to 
become effective 30 days after German 
collapse. 

Average number of strikes monthly in 
U.S. has been greater this year (432 a 
month) than in 1943 (312 a month) with 
highest month recorded in May, the last 
full month before D-day. 

(Total U.S. strikes since Pearl Harbor, 
up to Sept. 1, were 10,139.) 

Senate Labor Committee is considering 
a plan to return all WLB's mediation 
functions to Labor Department, and all 
semijudicial processes to NLRB; closing 
of all WLB regional offices, and com- 
plete elimination of WLB "advisory" 
recommendations. 














> SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS will be sold di- 
rect by Defense Plant Corporation, with 
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regional offices authorized to negotiate 
terms up to $100,000 without Washington 
approval. 

Contracts exceeding $100,000 must be 
approved by DPC. 

All sales must be for immediate use, 
not for storage or resale—a measure to 
Stimulate postwar employment. 

Catalog of tools now offered may be 
obtained from DPC branches in 22 prin- 
cipal cities. 

Metals Reserve Co., another RFC sub- 
Sidiary, is offering surplus bronze and 











. copper screen in 16 cities. 


Treasury Procurement Office offers a 
large surplus lot of cotton felt mat- 
tresses and pillows styled to Army 
specifications for single cots and 
bunks. 

Inquiries for later items may be di- 
rected to Furniture Division, Treasury 
Procurement Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Treasury Automotive Division offers 
30,000 surplus army vehicles, including 
9,000 motorcycles, 2,000 passenger cars 
and 19,000 trucks, for sale "through 
regular trade channels." 











p> OPA CRACKDOWNS against price, rent and 


- ration violators have almost doubled 


during past year—21,363 cases in first 
half of ‘44, against 24,205 for full 12 
months of '43. 

In addition, OPA summarily revoked 
20,684 gasoline rations first six months 
this year. 

Court actions included 2,191 criminal 
prosecutions ; 5,436 civil suits; 8,540 
treble=-damage suits settled out of 
court, and 5,196 suspension-order pro- 
ceedings. 

Enforcement staff now comprises 484 
attorneys and 2,688 paid investigators. 

New system of local price panels au- 
thorizes settlements up to $50 without 
court action. But negotiations with 
these panels is purely voluntary on part 
of the accused. 








p> INCOME TAX AMENDMENT to allow de- 
preciation deduction on owner-occupied 
homes has been presented before House 
Ways & Means Committee, (H.R. 3886). 

Present law authorizing home deprecia- 
tion only on rented dwellings, penalizes 
owner=-occupant thrift. 

Amendment is endorsed by National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 





U.S. FARM INCOME first seven months 

this year reported by Dept. of Agricul- 

ture at $10.35 billions, up 10% from '43. 
Index of cash farm receipts (minus 





federal benefit payments) now stands 
about 260% of 1955-39 average; physical 
volume of marketings is 140 per cent of 
base period. 

Leading States in cash farm income 
first six months this year (without 
federal payments): Iowa, $866 million; 
California, $6853; Illinois, $583; Texas, 
$485; Minnesota, $417 million. 

Government payments in same period; 
Texas, $30,654,000; Wisconsin, $27,567,. 
000; Illinois, $26,932,000; California, 
$24,832,000; Iowa, $23,894,000. 


> GOVERNMENT-OWNED STOCKS of farm pro- 
ducts approaching $1 billion in book 
value are taxing storage facilities. 
Some commodities still are being pur- 
chased by CCC because, under existing 
law, all price-sSupport programs must be 
maintained at least two years after end 
of. war. 

Latest official report to Congress 


tabulated these government holdings (in- 

cluding items in process of sale): 
Potatoes 315,861,600 pounds 
Tobacco 265,501,715 ” 
Wool 230,666,649 : 
Sugar 4,520,490,000 . 
Cotton 1,322,506, 000 . 
Wheat 99,074,886 bushels 
Oats 1,299,037 . 


Miscellaneous commodities added up to 
$50 million more, and "agricultural 
Supplies" made another $134 million in 
government storage. 

Storage stocks of processed foods held 
by WFA and military depots are not in- 
cluded above, as CCC operations are 
limited to raw products. 





> MEAT OUTLOOK for new crop-year begin- 
ning Oct. 1 indicates smaller U.S. pro- 
duction with little change in military 
and lend-lease requisitions; civilian 
rations will have to be cut, unless Gov- 
ernment determines to reduce storage 
stocks sharply. 

Our total livestock population will 
Show a decrease of approximately 25 
million units (8.7%) in 1944—princi- 
pally because of feed shortage between 
April and October. 





p SOCIAL SECURITY BILLS are the new rage 
in Congress, with 157 proposals pending 
in House and Senate for extending and 
liberalizing prevailing federal system. 
One measure would offer free medical 
care to all recipients of public relief} 
another would extend unemployment in- 
surance to Indians; another, to real 
estate salesmen; still another would ex 
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tend old-age pensions to Puerto Rico; to 
all state civil servants. 

Hardly a dozen of these proposals ever 
will command serious legislative atten- 
tion; but the mountain of bills pre- 
sented is a reliable index to campaign- 
year appeal of social security slogans. 





p OPA EXPERIENCE with coal and wood 
stoves has produced a new attitude in 
official Washington toward all measures 
of national planning. 

In 14 months of rationing, local price 
poards issued 800,000 certificates for 











-heating stoves, and OPA allocated 720,=- 


000 units for civilian program—indi- 
cated deficit, 80,000 stoves! 

But dealers everywhere reported a_glut 
in stoves; urged that rationing be ended. 

OPA check then disclosed that only 
625,000 certificates actually had been 
used for purchases, leaving almost 
100,000 units in dealers’ hands, with 
no more ration certificates issuing. 

In cook stoves, OPA issued 400,000 
purchase certificates; allocated 365,000 
stoves. But only 280,000 certificates 
were "cashed," leaving 85,000 stoves on 
market with no possible buyers. 

Result: all rationing of coal and wood 
stoves ends Oct. 15. 

Oil, gas and electric stoves, however, 
continue under ration program. 


p COTTON TEXTILE ALLOCATIONS, currently 
about 21% under previous quarter, may 
be reduced further if manpower pinch is 
not relieved in textile areas. 

Mills have lost about 75,000 workers, 
net, in first half years; and still los- 
ing’ about 6,000 monthly to military ser- 
vices and other, industries. Says WPBs 
"Cotton textile production has been de- 
creasing steadily since 1942." 

WMC asks for 30,000 new textile work- 
ers by Nov. l. 


FIRST POSTWAR SHIPPING ROUTES in 
Pacific, submitted to Maritime Commis- 
Sion by American President Lines, look 
to prompt restoration of prewar services 
to Hawaii, Philippines, Hong Kong and 
Singapore. (A preview of Allied military 
plans in Pacific theatre?) 

Formerly operating only from Pacific 
ports, President Lines ask to base new 
trans-Pacific routes on both Atlantic 
and Pacific harbors, via Panama Canal. 

A modern fleet of 30 vessels, mostly 
from wartime building program, will be 
placed in service if Commission approves 
application. 
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p> BRITISH COAL PRODUCTION will be in- 
creased about 22 million tons a year by 
use of U.S. mining equipment now allo- 
cated, says report from Combined Re- 
sources Board. 

Increased British production will re- 
duce drain on U.S. bunker coal for 
Empire ships. 

Because of shortage of trained opera- 
tors, Britain cannot use all U.S. mining 
machinery now on hand; committee recom- 
mends shipments be stopped until present 
machinery surpluses are absorbed. 

Britain will send 100 mine managers to 
U.S. for experience in application of 
U.S. mechanization methods. 

Only about 20% of Britain's coal 
mines lend themselves to immediate mod- 
ernization; remaining production—about 
150 million tons a year—is not subject 
to American methods without drastic re- 
vision of prevailing mining, marketing 
and transport arrangements. 

Combined Coal Committee is headed by 
A. S. Knoizen, Director, Mining Divi- 
Sion, WPB. 


p> WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: House 
Postwar Planning Committee (Colmer) 
warns that revived small business is key 
to full employment; heavy industries 
would do well to maintain present pay 
rolls....Construction industry sees im- 
mediate postwar market for 4.5 billions, 
if financing and specifications arranged 
well in advance 3; could employ 2 million 
people in place of present 700,000.... 
U.S. Synthetic rubber program produced 
557,000 long tons during last 12 months 
at average of 34.4 cents per pound; our 
total investment, government and pri- 
vate, about $750 million, assures com- 
plete freedom from cartel price gouge, 
as 1921....Federal debt now stands at 
$213 billion, against $23 billion 10 
years ago; management of debt through 
long term and non-maturing bonds already 
keeping Treasury experts awake nights. 
---Administration planners have finished 
detailed blueprints for a Missouri 
Valley Authority, to duplicate TVA 

in Middlewest, from St. Louis to 
Montana....U.S. war expenditures have 
dropped to $275 million a day; high 
point was $306 million daily in June, 
1944....Treasury now operates 268 
"banks" at Army and Navy posts through- 
out the world....Alien Property Custo= 
dian has 2,048 patents available for 
non-exclusive licenses at $15 each.... 
UNRRA estimates rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope's transportation system will cost 
$10 billion over next ten years.... 
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40 Years of Growing With America 


Since 1904, Reo has woven a bright pattern of service into the warp and 
woof of American farm life. Particularly vivid in rural memory is the trail 
of the Reo Speedwagon, leaving its mark on soil and soul alike .. . giving 
complete dependability and economy in field work and crop marketing, 
bringing Saturday night movies and Sunday meetings many miles closer 
to farm homes. After 40 years of growing with America, Reo is serving on 
the farm front and on world battlefronts and is preparing for new 
records after the war. Ask your Reo dealer about the government 
release of a limited quota of new Reo trucks for civilian use. @ 
= Lat 


REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 1904 - AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK - 1944 
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At Mr. Johnston's conference with Marshal Stalin were Commissar Molotov and Ambassador Harriman 
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A Business View of Russia 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


Russ1a gives the visitor the impres- 
sion of being the most self-confident 
country in the world. That is the one in- 
escapable conclusion I bring back after 
six weeks in the course of which I was 
permitted to go anywhere I wished and 
to see anything I requested in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Russian people have seen the Red 
Army crushing the Nazi invaders. They 
have seen how their country is being 
industrialized and know that the lathe 
worker of today was an unskilled peas- 
ant boy or girl a year ago. They are 
proud of their accomplishments. In spite 
of her industrialization, however, Russia 
still has a long, long way to go before 
approaching America’s productive ca- 
pacity. 

But they venerate the United States 
—not because of its system of govern- 
ment about which they know little—but 
because it is the greatest industrial na- 
tion in the world. 

That was not always so. As recently 
as afew years ago Russian leaders be- 
lieved that capitalism could not stand 
the test of war. Today, having seen our 
War production, those same men are 


RUSSIA’S system is distinctly different from ours, yet the 


president of the Chamber of Commerce believes we can 


get along with each other by trading goods and each 


leaving our political beliefs 


convinced that capitalism works in the 
United States. 

As you might expect, they are equally 
convinced that their system is best for 
Russia. 

They call that system State Social- 
ism. How it is defined is no concern of 
ours, but how it works concerns us 
vitally, because, in the postwar world, 
Russia is going to turn to the United 
States for the multitude of things she 
will need not only to rebuild her war- 
worn economy but to give her people 
the higher standard of living she has 
been promising them for 20 years. 

That vision of Russia’s future is in the 
mind of every official whom I met in 
10,000 miles of travel back and forth 
across the country from Moscow to 
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at home 


Leningrad, to the Urals, to Siberia, to 
the Asiatic republics. I heard it in fac- 
tories making airplanes, textiles, chem- 
icals, automobiles, tires, ball bearings 
and munitions; in steel mills; on collec- 
tive and experimental farms which, in 
Russia, whether they raise furs, 
chickens, vegetables or livestock, are 
actually regarded and operated as 
agrarian factories. 

It made up the greater part of my 
three-hour discussion with Joseph 
Stalin. 

Acknowledging the superior quality 
of American equipment, the Russian 
leader looks forward to a continuing 
flow of supplies for postwar replace- 
ment, reconstruction and expansion. The 
major need, as he sees it, will be mining 
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machinery, with tools, factory and rail- 
road equipment, hydroelectric plants 
and road machinery high on the list. 

In payment, he believes that the 
United States can import many things 
from Russia—copper, manganese, 
tungsten, platinum, cobalt, nickel, tim- 
ber, oil, flax and other agricultural 
products not generaly produced here. 
Some of these, like copper, could be 
stockpiled. 


Credit will be needed 


IN the beginning, at least, credit will 
be the nub of our trade with the Soviet. 
Russia’s need for our machinery and 
equipment will be immediate. 

Our need for her products will be 
less urgent. Short term credits of five 
years or less, medium credits of five to 
ten years and longer terms up to 30 
years have been mentioned but terms 
and the question of how such credits 
shall be negotiated must be worked out 
in the future. 

Whatever the terms, every official 
with whom I talked insisted that the 
Government, which is the only importer 
or purchaser in Russia, will make no 
commitments that cannot be kept. The 
Soviet record for payment justifies this 
optimism. 

“We can’t afford the lux- 
ury of defaults,” was the 
way one official put it. 

All of this implies that 
Russia will be, if not our 
biggest, at least our most 
eager customer when the 
war ends. Moreover, for 
many years at least, it is 
unlikely that she will sell on 
the world markets in com- 
petition with us. She will 
need to sell somethings for 
exchange, of course. 

“It will be years,” said 
one official, “before we can 
meet our home demands 
and raise our own standard 
of living. We will need all 
we produce.” : 

A Swedish economist has 
estimated that it will take 
ten years to satisfy the de- 
mands for sewing machines, 
longer for automobiles, 
vacuum cleaners, refrigera- 
tors and other things that 
America regards as neces- 
sities. Few of Russia’s 
200,000,000 people have ever 
seen a washing machine; 
the only radio in many vil- 
lages is in the community house; thou- 
sands of miles of road are unpaved. 

In the face of such drastic shortages, 
the Russian worker today has few com- 
forts. There is little for him to buy al- 
though he is moderately well paid. 

The average worker receives between 
800 and 900 rubles a month (a ruble is 
19 cents). All pay is on a piece-work 
basis. A person who exceeds the ‘“norm”’ 
receives a bonus. It is not unusual for a 
successful factory manager whose plant 
has exceeded the norm to receive 10,000 
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rubles a month.. Considering that all 
factories are government owned and the 
“industrial trust” handles all problems 
of supply, “selling,” and policy, the fac- 
tory manager’s job is actually that of 
production superintendent. 

There is little he can do with his pay, 
as practically no consumer goods are 
being made. 

But, since prices in the rationed stores 
are moderate, even the holder of the 
highest type bread card—and there are 
more than 100 types of cards—would 
undoubtedly have money left after buy- 
ing his allotment of rationed necessities. 
With his extra money he might go to 
the theater—which is excellent and 
cheap—he might buy unrationed goods 
at the special stores that handle them, 
or patronize the markets where farmers 
sell the produce from the small plots of 
ground which each of them is permitted 
to plant or. which they receive as part 
payment for work on collective farms. 

But he will find prices forbidding in 
non-rationed stores. A second-hand suit 
of clothes costs 3,000 rubles; a pound of 
sugar, 400 rubles; a pair of shoes 2,000. 

As a result many workers put their 
money, above living expenses, into gov- 
ernment bonds. It is not uncommon for 
the patriotic worker to give part of his 
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bonds back to the Government as his 
participation in a national holiday or a 
smashing military victory. I was told 
that a considerable part of the Soviet 
internal debt has been liquidated in this 
way. 

On the streets one sees many indi- 
viduals proudly wearing medals as 
proof of their contributions toward a 
greater Russia which seems destined to 
take her place among the great produc- 
ing nations of the world. 

I asked a muscular young woman at a 





factory machine how she enjoyed her! 
work. Her answer was typical of others 
I received: 

“I'm glad to work hard to produce the 


weapons to beat the Fascist savages» 
She added that she had lost tys i 


brothers and a husband in the war. Rug 
sia has lost a tragic multitude of jt 
young men but her postwar in 

will find replacements ready. Just ag jt 
sends its young men into the military, 
every community sends a fixed propor. 
tion of its boys and girls between 14 ang 
17 to government technical, factory ang 
railroad schools. 

The training of the Russian does not 
stop with the youth. In newspapers 
movies, radio and the ballet he is told to 
work for the common objective. 

The mental picture I formed of Russig 
is far from complete. Although every 
facility was placed at my disposal, | 
must frankly admit that there is much 
about the Soviet Union which I do not 
understand. I come back an amateur on 
Russia, but glad of the experience, 

But, the French have a saying, “To 
go away is to die a little.” We in Amer. 
ica should have one to match it: 

“To come home is to live again.” 

That has been my feeling each time] 
have returned to America from visits to 
South America, to Mexico, 
to Russia—even to England, 
whose people are nearest to 
us in language, tradition, 
political and social theories 
and way of life. 


American life 


BACK home, I found the 
American people cheerfully | 
arguing if it wasn’t time to 
change the administration 
of their government. Politi- 
cal leaders were appealing | 
to the sovereign Americans 
to return them, or elect 
them, to office. 

Around our shops and fae- 
tories were thousands of 
automobiles, the prepesy 
of the workers. The tires of | 
the manager’s car looked no 
better than the employees’ 





no different from theirs. 

I was again on trains 
which required only the 
passport of a railroad tick- 
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Johnston inspects the Stalin Automobile et. 


I was home, with those 
“strange, strange, free peo 
ple, who walked with 4) 
swing such as was never seen—who | 
thought for themselves, grovelled be 
fore no man, knew no awe of aij; 
man,” as Kenneth Roberts has described 
them. 

Do we have troubles at home? Cer 
tainly. Do we worry about postwar ul- 
employment, taxes, overproduction of 
underconsumption? You bet. 

Can we solve our problems? Yes—if 





America will believe in her genius 
fully as I found Russia to believe in the | 
genius of American production. 
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“sManagement Holds the Scales 
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RALPH PATTERSON 
| Ler Me START with the as- ‘“‘THE responsibility of management guided by anything other than 
|sumption that it is proper their judgment on the best 
filly, Stockholders to be dis- —_ jg te bring together and balance natu- _—_data they can —— 
| See a Seeee ae 
MUNGEE their wages, and for ral resources, tools, workers and cus- circ de Spek tedies Canaan 
att customers to grouse about 9 depend largely on where the 
ing prices. Let me go further and tomers collector of the facts sits. 
—— say that, if any group be sat- That is why we have social 
Sect isfied at any one time, there ; battles to unbalance the ex- 
may well be something wrong about the increased exchange in turn increases change relationships between workers, 
fac- division and that, if all groups ever hap- the ultimate number of jobs and raises owners and customers, even though vir- 
dire! pen to be satisfied, something is prob-_ the national scale of living. tually all people simultaneously belong 
erty ably very wrong with prices or some The responsibility of management is_ in each category. 
ee other basic element, because complete to bring together and balance natural The point that I want to make—and 
< content with the present and with the _resources, tools, workers and custom- it is a point of primary importance— 


| future would be akin in our economic 
— body to disorder in the physical body. 

It is the function of management to 
obtain enough return on the property 
entrusted toit sothat the owners will con- 
tinue to think it worth while being own- 
ers; to pay enough wages to the workers 
hos | s9 that they will think it worth while to 
pe | work, and at the same time to combine 


1 | the property of the owners and the ef- 
wh0 | forts of the workers in such fashion as 
be to produce goods and services that cus- 
any | tomers will think it worth while to buy. 
ibed The results of good management can 
~.. | Hever fully satisfy everybody. Manage- 
i} ment has the responsibility for improv- 
ul} ing the quality of product and of in- 
ie creasing its quantity. This process of 

, | Producing more and better goods makes 
a possible an increased exchange of goods 


and services in the whole economy. This 
et 
‘Chairman Finance Committee, United States Steel 
Orporatior 


ers. Management must so manage a 
business that it will always be strong 
and healthy and therefore capable of 
rendering a full service to the com- 
munity. They must, through science, re- 
search, invention and judgment, provide 
those products which the customers will 
buy tomorrow. 

In addition to making the best possi- 
ble products, management must do an 
intensive merchandising job to inform 
customers of the advantages of its 
products. The difference between good 
management and bad management is 
not merely one of attitude. No manage- 
ment can be called good that does not 
produce ever more and ever better 
goods while operating within the rigid 
frameworks of the money that the cus- 
tomer gives in exchange for goods and 
services and the tools supplied by the 
owners. 

Managers today cannot afford to be 
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is that if managers are guided by other 
than the truth as it is, they will be work- 
ing an injustice to some group and the 
eventual consequence of that injustice 
will be injury to and perhaps the de- 
struction of the property in their hands 
and a disturbance in the service of sup- 
ply on which we must all depend for our 
livelihoods and on which the State de- 
pends for its being. 

The Steelworkers’ Union, for instance, 
in the present dispute over the rate of 
steel wages has trotted out a few al- 
leged examples of almost abject poverty 
among steel workers. However, consid- 
ering the average of weekly steel wages 
over the past few years I would take the 
exhibits as examples of how bad some 
housekeepers can be. 

But that is beside the point. 

It is also beside the point for the 
stockholders to organize tattered squads 
to show that widows and orphans cannot 
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live on the dividends that they receive. 

The managers can distribute only 
what is there to distribute. The cost of 
living either among workers or stock- 
holders has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the case. If we try to adjust the 
costs of business to the costs of living, 
we shall shortly find ourselves moving 
away from earth in an ascending spiral 
that will at some point collapse. If prices 
and the wages to both owners and work- 
ers are out of balance, the remedy is to 
be sought either in the management of 
the business unit or in the governmental 
atmosphere in which the business is 
working, or in both. 


Government depends on force 


THE remedy is not to be sought in turn- 
ing the whole mess over to the Govern- 
ment because the Government can do 
nothing in such a situation except exer- 
cise its powers of compulsion and these 
powers of compulsion eventually get 
around to saying: “Take it and like it.” 

It is not honest to pretend that there 
is a system which will distribute more 
than is produced—a system that can 
divorce the obtaining of goods from the 
effort of producing them. 

Some presently offered theories of 
what is called social reform, if one 
thinks them through, are bound to get 
mired in a marsh of absurdity. That is, 
I believe, due largely to the delusion 
that a large business is somehow not 
dependent on its customers. Misinter- 
pretation of modern accounting forms 
has encouraged this delusion. 

Of necessity, the accounting has to be 
in dollars instead of in goods and the 
sums in a very large company have such 
an array of ciphers that they may mean 
little more to the average person than 
an exercise in astronomy. The account- 
ing of a large company, if it is to be 
complete, must have certain technical 


The 


U. S. STEEL’S RECORD 


sah Urinet Yous) (ateet Yahi Tc 

Tons of Steel Bought by 

Customers 8,912,805 20,147,616 126 
Tools Provided by Owners $689,259,777 $1,755,849,084 155 
Number of Workers 168,127 340,498 103 
Total Hours Worked 599,774,451 749,819,696 95 
Pounds of Steel Per Hour of 

Work 30 54 80 
Hours Worked Per Week Per 

Worker 68.4 42.2 +38 
Average Earnings Per Week 

Per Worker $ 13.75 $ 48.94 256 
Income $ 90,306,525 $ 63,448,546 -39 





complexities which bar its comprehen- 
sion except by those trained in account- 
ing. Therefore, the Government, the 
workers and the people have often called 
on companies to do that which is not 
in their power to do. 

U. S. Steel, if one attempts to look at 
it in detail, may seem to be complex. 
But, reduced to its elements, it is entire- 
ly simple. U. S. Steel can exist only as 
it promotes the production of more and 
better goods for the customer. U. S. 
Steel is broadly only a consolidation or 
gathering together of the tools of pro- 
duction and exchange. By tools of pro- 
duction I mean manufacturing plants, 
mines, railways, steamships, ware- 
houses and the like. By tools of exchange 
I mean such things as cash, accounts 
receivable and stocks of goods needed 
to make the exchanges. U. S. Steel uses 
these tools of production and exchange, 
sometimes called capital, to do more and 
to do it better than could the individual. 
That is why U. S. Steel came into being. 





State would have the power to dictate division, could 


add to one unit's portion by taking away from another 
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That is the reason for its continued ex. 
istence. 

U. S. Steel can exist only on what it 
gets from its customers. 

That is the only way it could exist un. 
der any known system of communal or 
state ownership. 

If U. S. Steel and all other corpora. 
tions were owned by the State, they 
would have to get some goods from 
other State-owned corporations. Of 
course tools and machinery would wear 
out regardless of their ownership, an¢, 
although taxes would not be paid a 
such, they would have to be collected in 
goods and services from some portion 
of the economy if the Government wer 
to be supported. Fooling. oneself om 
bookkeeping is not social reform, a- 
though there seems to be a tendency for 
social reformers to advocate bad book- 
keeping. 


A limit to division 


SO, whatever the form of ownership, 
the workers and the owners in any unit 
would get down to dividing the product 
of that unit and, if the owner happened 
to be the State, the situation would not 
differ from that under private owner 
ship except that the State would have 
the power to dictate the division. It could 
increase the amount to be given to any | 
particular unit only by taking away a 
part of the product of some other unit 

Thus we should never be so preoctt 
pied about a too-selfish division between 
owners and workers as to lose sight of 
the paramount importance of maintain- 





ing a free flow of tools so that worker 
may be employed. Any division which| 
retards the voluntary flow of tools must 
diminish the tools available for worker 
and therefore diminish their opportunily | 
to exchange their services at other than 
the rate for brute strength. 

We in U. S. Steel have made extensive 
studies of the effect on output and wage 
of the tools provided by the owners. The 
comparisons, by the very nature @ 
things, are not as accurate as the figure 
would seem to indicate, because the 
quality of steel has steadily improved 

(Continued on page 94) 
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|ONLY A PART of industry 


faces the need of reconver- 
sion, but other phases of in- 
dustry and distribution must 


wait on that part 


Any EFFORT to estimate the size of 
the reconversion job that must be done 
before we are able to buy the civilian 
goods we have been wearing out in war- 
time must begin with the knowledge 
that, actually, only a dozen or so indus- 
tries will need to reconvert at all. 

That does not mean that they alone 
have been carrying the war effort. It 
means that some companies were able 
to make their contribution to victory 
simply by manufacturing more of 
pretty much what they always made. 
Others changed their products but not 
their equipment—and some were able, 
with only slight changes, to make their 
production fit special 
quirements of war. 

When peace comes these companies 
will be able to return fairly readily to 
peacetime production. However, if we 
are to have the prosperity for which we 
hope, our durable goods industries will 
have to handle a tremendous reconver- 
sion job in the shortest possible time. 

The majority of the mass fabricat- 
ing industries—automobile, and 
parts, for example—are turning out 
products entirely different from, and 
but little related to, the requirements of 
peace. In many cases, their conversion 
0 War production was total. 

When they went into the war effort 
they hastily removed many thousands 
of machine tools, ripped out conveyor 
and assembly lines, got millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment and materials 
out of the way. Some machine tools that 
could be used were relocated. Others 
Were lent or sold to those who could use 
them. Of the machines that could not 
be used, a few were junked; the rest 
Were greased, wrapped and stored out- 
doors—with maybe a sheet of canvas, or 
lar paper, or a board or two, placed over 
them for protection against the weather 
lat an average expense of about $300 
per machine). 


facilities re- 


major 


How Big is Reconversion? 


By DONN LAYNE 
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Today within factory walls are millions of tons of government-owned 


machine tools which must be disposed of before reconversion canbegin 


Entire plants were rearranged and 
filled with both privately and govern- 
ment-owned machine tools and equip- 
ment, much of it especially designed for 
making war materials. Plants which 
could not be used were lent to other 
companies or to the armed forces. 


In a hurry to win war 


ALL of this was done quickly and with- 
out red tape, because the manufacturers 
were responsible to no one but them- 
selves for what they did with their own 
property, and because they trusted both 
the Government and one another. Be- 
sides, there was a war to be won. 

Reconverting to civilian production is 
not simply the same physical job in re- 
verse. In the first place, it requires a 
terrific “house-cleaning” job. 

Today, within and without the fac- 
tory walls of the automotive industry 
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alone are millions of tons and billions 
of dollars’ worth of government-owned 
machine tools, equipment and materials, 
some in use, some not, and much of it 
obsolete. And all of it must be removed 
before reconversion can even begin. 
Much of the material, both finished and 
partly so, is of no use either to the war 
effort or civilian production. 

George Romney, managing director 
of the Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, cites the case of just one auto- 
mobile factory, “—-where as much as 
30 acres of space, both indoors and out, 
is currently occupied by parts and ma- 
terials from a cancelled tank contract. 
The original production schedule under 
the contract called for delivery of 7,040 
vehicles but, after 2,728 had been manu- 
factured, operations were ordered 
stopped. 

“Left from the contract were 13,783 
tons of high grade steel valued at 
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$785,065, or about $55 a ton. When all 
plans to dispose of the entire lot failed, 
7,000 steel users were asked to bid on 
the material, item by item. Approxi- 
mately 5,503 tons were disposed of over 
a period of several months at an aver- 
age price of $48 a ton. The rest is taking 
up space in the company’s yards, nearly 
ten months after it became a surplus 
commodity. 

“In other categories, the company 
found itself with a large inventory of 
specially designed machine tools, jigs 
and fixtures, precision gauges and 
measuring instruments. Outside of ma- 
chine tools, only a small percentage of 
the equipment was found to be usable 
on other war production work and none 
will be adaptable to motor car manu- 
facture. 

“Among the surplus items are 2,691 
jigs and fixtures which cost $8,000,000; 
4,347 special tools such as drills, cutters 
and reamers with a valuation of $5,000,- 
000; 14,285 gauges and measuring in- 
struments valued at $520,000. 

“Similar facts were turned up on 
such items as machine tools, dies, foun- 





















One automotive firm will have 
to move 100 acres of equipment 
out of its plants before it can 
produce any civilian goods 


dry moulding equipment, and even par- 
tially fabricated tank parts. In this 
group there were 1,518 machine tools 
with an estimated value of $11,000,000; 
1,200 metal dies costing $2,500,000; 
2,063 foundry items worth $4,000,000; 
and 923 completed tank parts worth 
$12,000,000.” 

Another company will have to move 
100 acres of equipment, including huge 
presses, out of its plants to make room 
for reconversion. This is an area greater 
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than the bomber plant at Willow Run— 
and all jammed with government- 
owned machinery, war materials and 
work in process. 


Unscrambling mixed tools 


A THIRD company has the job of un- 
scrambling from its own facilities more 
than 2,750,000 square feet of govern- 
ment-owned machinery, all of which 
must be segregated and moved before 
the plant can produce one item of 
civilian goods. In this case, the machin- 
ery would cover a floor area equivalent 
to about 25 Yankee Stadiums. 

General Motors has some 56,000 gov- 
ernment-owned machine tools all mixed 
up with some 85,000 of their own in 105 
different plants. 

Chrysler has more than 19,000 gov- 
ernment-owned machines _ scattered 
among its own equipment in three dif- 
ferent cities. 

Multiply these examples by five—by 
ten, even—and the size of the moving 
job can be partially appreciated. 

One might ask, why not move all this 








machinery and stuff right out as soon gs 
the war ends or the contracts are eg, 
celled? Unfortunately that can’t 
done. Each manufacturer is the guang: 
ian of all government-owned mac 
materials and equipment under his roy 
and in his yards. None of it can 
moved or disposed of without govern. 
ment permission, and it must all be jp. 
ventoried before claims for settlement 
can be presented. Such inventories 
made up of thousands of different parts 
will take days, weeks, maybe months 
to complete. As one official of the auto. 
motive industry put it: 

“There are not enough experienceg 
auditors, checkers and appraisers in the 
country to finish the job in five years 

He is perhaps unduly pessimistic but, 
even under favorable settlement condi. 
tions, it will take the automobile maker 
some two to six months to reconvert ang 
get under production. Even then they 
will have to produce 500,000 units before 
their 50,000 dealers are stocked with 
ten cars each. 

Other industries have problems sim. 
ilar in kind if not in degree. Canning 
machinery and supplies, farm imple 
ments, hardware equipment, household 
equipment (electric irons, ranges, fe- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners and wash- 
ing machines), office and store equip- 
ment (bookkeeping machines, cash reg- 
isters, scales, typewriters), electric mo- 
tors and radios, all will require from two 
to six months before reconversion is 
finished and dealer stocks partly re. 
plenished. 

On the other hand, the aircraft and 
ship-building industries, together with 
their various parts and equipment mak- 
ers, do not face much of a reconversion 
job. Theirs is more a problem of tre- 
mendous curtailment of both production 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Since the beginning of the Industrial 
Era, 150 years ago, mass unemployment 
has been a recurrent feature in all in- 
dustrial countries. Great Britain, one of 
the first countries to become thoroughly 
industrialized, has long grappled with 
the problem. She had, even before World 
War I, a national unemployment insur- 
ance scheme for those who found them- 
slves periodically out of work. The 
‘heme was meant to be self-supporting 
tut, after the first World War, unem- 
plbyment became so extensive and per- 
sisted so long that the actuarial calcula- 
titis on which it was based were upset. 

Before 1920, unemployment at the 
depths of any depression had never ex- 
@éded ten per cent of the country’s 
Workers. After 1920 the average was 
never less than ten per cent and was at 
limes as high as 25 per cent. The most 
presperous year in the two decades be- 
Ween the two World Wars would, 
therefore, have been considered one of 
astute depression before 1920. 

Facing these facts, Great Britain has 
become convinced that, after this war, 
she must approach the problem of keep- 
ing her workers employed in a new way. 
Doles, after unemployment has reached 
serious proportions, are only palliatives 





CHARLES DUNN 


Labor and Government share with Industry responsibility for unemployment 


Britain Tries Planned Economy 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


BELIEVING that doles are only palliatives, the British 


Government proposes, for the future, to treat unemploy- 


ment as preventable and deal with its causes 


attacking the after-effects of a disease. 
They do not deal with its cause or pre- 
vent its spread. 

The British Government proposes, for 
the future, to treat unemployment as a 
preventable evil and to deal with its 
causes at the source. It boldly states 
that it “accepts as one of its primary 
aims and responsibilities the mainte- 
nance of a high and stable level of em- 
ployment after the war.” 


Plans are widely approved 


THE plans for achieving full employ- 
ment are not the creation of classroom 
theorists. Designed by the coalition gov- 
ernment as a whole, they have been ac- 
cepted by cabinet ministers represent- 
ing Business as well as by those 
representing Labor. 

Also, Parliament, which refused to 
implement the Social Security Plans of 
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the Socialist Beveridge, approved the 
Government’s plans for Stable Employ- 
ment unanimously. 

The plans recognize that there are 
many forms of unemployment and that 
all cannot be cured the same way. They 
also recognize that unemployment is 
not the responsibility of capital alone— 
Labor and Government have their equal 
part in achieving full employment. 

The white paper in which the Govern- 
ment outlines its plans recognized the 
part that collective bargaining—no less 
than trade combinations—plays in pro- 
longing depressions. Natural forces are 
no longer free to reassert themselves 
and supply their own correctives when 
excesses have produced a depression. 
Today when collective bargaining 
freezes wages at a top level the scaling 
down of high labor costs is almost im- 
possible. Similarly, the tendency toward 

(Continued on page 97) 
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The veteran's plans for a new business may be sound but until 
taxes are lowered he will have a hard time obtaining capital 


America’s greatest need when peace 
comes will be jobs. 
Practically every postwar plan for 


* assistance to returning soldiers is based 


on the idea that the men will want jobs 

and that jobs will be looking for men. 
Many factors suggest that it will be 

comparatively easy to provide jobs: 


1. There will be a pent-up demand for 
peace-time goods, probably the great- 
est in history. 

2. The people will have buying power, 
the result of their war bond savings. 

3, Ideas for new products will be avail- 
able. War has stimulated scientific re- 
search and invention. 

4, Millions of workers will be available, 
released from the services and war 
plants. 


These factors set the stage for em- 
ployment. They will not of themselves, 
however, automatically make jobs, will 
not prevent unemployment. One thing 
more is needed: 

If we are to have jobs for everyone, 
there will have to be sufficient employ- 
ers, men who hire the skill and services 
of others in the process of making a 
profit for themselves. 

It is possible, of course—without em- 
ployers—to create makeshift jobs: jobs 
selling apples on street corners; jobs 
raking leaves for WPA (or whatever its 
new name may be) ; and to make jobs by 
shortening the work week of the em- 
ployed and compelling them to share the 
suffering of others less fortunate. 

But, unless there are enough employ- 


ers, there will not be enough economy- 
sustaining jobs to go around. 

Unless we are willing to embark on 
state ownership or support of business, 
jobs can be created in only two ways, 
under our system of free economy 
(which we are now fighting to defend) : 

By establishing new enterprises. 

By expanding existing enterprises. 

Both methods require venture capi- 
tal—money which the owner is willing 
to risk in competitive business. 


New jobs require new capital 


THE amount of capital required to cre- 
ate a job varies with the type of busi- 
ness. To start a small candy store, for 
instance, might not take much money. 
On the other hand, it is estimated that 
to create one job in a modern industrial 
plant requires $5,000 for tools, building 
and equipment. 

Such venture capital comes from two 
places: the individual with a surplus to 
invest, or the corporation which plows 
back part of its earnings into the busi- 
ness instead of distributing everything 
after taxes to the stockholders. Obvi- 
ously, these corporate and individual 
investors need not be wealthy. They 
include everyone who lives within his 
means and saves money. 

The problem of the man starting a 
new business or expanding an old one 
is to attract capital from different 
sources to finance his undertaking. 

To attract venture capital, the pros- 
pective employer must be able to prove 
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opportunity for the investor 
to make money. If there js 
. no incentive for venture 
capital to come out and go 
to work, it is likely to re. 
main idle or be spent as in. 
come. 

Herein lies America’s 
danger after the war: Ou 
present federal, tax policy 
and high progressive rates 
on individual incomes have 
eliminated practically all in- 
centive to venture capital, 

In wartime, high taxes 
are to be expected—are, in 
fact, necessary. 

In wartime, the Government needs 
tremendous purchasing power. Some 
of this purchasing power it can get by 
borrowing. As much of it as possible, 
however, must come from taxes. If the 
Government relied too heavily on bor 
rowing, the subsequent mounting pub 
lic debt (coupled with increasing buy- 
ing power on the part of the people) 
would lead to a loss of confidence in 
the worth of our currency—and would 
result in runaway inflation. 

But, unless taxes are lowered when 
peace comes, few new jobs can be cre 
ated. 

If our present tax system remains 
unchanged, it will be almost impossible 
for employers to start new businesses 
or expand old ones. 

In the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, a representative group of 
dustrialists, financiers and other B 
ness men has been studying this 
matter for more than a year. It p 
its findings in a booklet called 7 
Twin Cities Plan—a Realistic Ap 
to the Problem of Federal Ta 
The Twin Cities group points out 
would happen, under our present 
system, if an ex-service man should 
want to go into business for himself an 
hire others: He has business ability. Ht 
has a good idea for a product which lt 
knows is practical, something almost 
every family can use, and which he 
lieves will sell briskly in the postwar 
world. 

The ex-service man plans to organiz 
a corporation, build or rent a plant, buy 
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By ALLEN WAGNER 


INDUSTRIAL capacity, purchasing power and pent-up 


demand for goods will not be enough to solve unem- 


ployment when peace comes, if taxes are out of line 


machinery, employ workers—and get 
started on production and sales. 
His first need, of course, is capital— 


money to start the business. 

So he tries to induce his friends to 
invest part of their savings in his new 
business. He is earnest and sincere, a 
good salesman, and has believable fig- 
ures to show that his company will 
make ten per cent on investment. Quite 
an undertaking for a new concern—to 
make ten per cent profit, but let’s accept 
the figures. 

However, if- the ex-service man’s 
friends and relatives believe his prom- 
ises, they still cannot afford to invest 
their savings in his new business. 

Why not? 

Well, suppose the first friend he ap- 


Apple-selling 


without employers. But to create 7 


real jobs, employers are necessar 


proaches earns between $8,000 and $10,- 
000 in salary. That’s the income bracket 
into which he falls under the federal 
tax law. So he must consider the normal 
and surtax rates effective in his bracket. 
The rate for him on any extra dollar he 
earns is 34 per cent. 

If he were to invest $1,000, and the 
company earned the promised ten per 
cent, that would be $100. But the corpo- 
ration would have to pay 40 per cent of 
that in normal and surtax corporation 
taxes (we’re assuming the excess pro- 
fits tax will be repealed). That leaves 
$60. 

The new corporation would be ex- 
pected to re-invest some of its earnings 
in the business, say, in this case, about 
a third. Thirty per cent of the $60 would 


jobs can be created 
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for the Postwar Risk-takers 


be $18. That would leave the investor 
$42 in dividends. 

But he does not get to keep the $42. 
The 34 per cent normal and surtax rate 
on his own individual income will take 
an additional $14.28 out of his earnings, 
leaving $27.72 as the return on the 
$1,000 investment. 

That is 2.8 per cent—less net return 
than he can get on seasoned securities 
where his entire capital is not risked in 
one spot. 

So he won’t invest in our veteran's 
corporation. Actually, he can’t afford to 
invest in it. 

Friend No. 2 happens to be fairly well 
off. His income is in the $50,000-$60,000 
bracket. The best our veteran can offer 
this second friend, on a $1,000 invest- 
ment, is a net return of $11.76, that is, 
1.2 per cent. 

But our ex-service man is not easily 
licked. He has a rich uncle—one he'd 
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rather not tackle, it’s true. But this is an 
emergency. Besides, Uncle Harry has 
plenty of money, and has always been 
willing to take a chance. His income is 
more than $200,000 a year, counting his 
salary, rents, royalties and other re- 
ceipts. 

Uncle Harry should be more than will- 
ing to give a young fellow a start by in- 
vesting heavily in his new corporation. 
But Uncle Harry’s net return on $1,000 
invested in the new company would be, 
under our present tax system, only $5.04 
—a trifle more than half of one per cent. 

Why should he risk his money in a 
new company ? 

If he could have reasonable assurance 
of, say, a five per cent return, that would 
be another story. 

Let’s suppose for a moment that our 
veteran’s two friends and his rich uncle 
would be willing to risk their savings in 
his new’company if he could show them 
a net return of five per cent on their 
investment; how much would the cor- 


or more. 


before in peace time. 





poration have to earn? Here are the fig- 
ures: 

In the case of the first friend (whose 
income is between $8,000 and $10,000) 
the corporation would have to earn 18 
per cent on investment. 

In the case of the second friend 
(whose income is between $50,000 and 
$60,000) the corporation would have to 


I 
Why More Jobs Must Be Made 


AFTER the postwar transition period when the country has 
re-established itself on a stabilized basis, the federal Government 
probably will be spending about $20,000,000,000 a year. The 
budget, exclusive of social security, will look something like this: 


Interest on the public debt, $6,000,000,000. 
National defense, $6,000,000,000, perhaps more. 
Veterans’ aids, about $3,000,000,000. 

Other government expenditures, $3,000,000,000 


Presumably we shall balance this budget, for prolonged con- 
tinuation of operations in the red is unthinkable. 

If we are to carry a $20,000,000,000 federal tax load without 
severe strain, national income will have to be bigger than ever 


The national income is simply the sum total of the value of 
all the goods and services produced by the different elements of 
our economy. To increase this income we must produce more, 
which means that we must expand our activities, make more jobs. 

Business will do this if Government will clear the way by re- 
moving tax obstacles and other hindrances to new investment 
and to expanded business activity. 


earn 4214 per cent. For Uncle Harry the 
corporation would have to earn 100 per 
cent on investment. 

As bright, then, as are the veteran’s 
prospects for making money in his pro- 
posed new business (his expected profit 
of ten per cent is much higher than most 
new enterprises would dare hope for) 
he will not be able to offer enough in- 
centive to attract venture capital. 

Without capital, he will not be able 
to launch the business and will not be 
able to create jobs for himself and oth- 
ers. 


Financing by government? 


BUT why depend on private investors ? 

Why not have the Government pro- 
vide prospective employers with needed 
capital? Why would it not be a good 
idea for America to have a national 
lending agency—in competition with 
private banking—with branch offices in 
every section and with funds available 





at low interest rates? 

The Twin Cities group reminds us 
that such a scheme would call for a 
tremendous number of government 
employees, each capable of determining 
whether or not a proposed new business 
would be likely to succeed. The Govern- 
ment would not find it easy to build 
such a staff. Individuals with experi- 





ence, training and judgment for such 
work are not numerous and are not ip. 
terested in government jobs. 

Even though the Government shoulg 
be able to hire enough trained personne} 
to man all its branch offices, there woulq 
still be great danger that the loans 
would be handed out to the wrong per. 
sons. 

Experienced business men, who ip. 
vest their own money in new com- 
panies and who, therefore, are doubly 
careful, do not always pick winners. 
Could government employees be expect- 
ed to have a higher batting average? 

Assuming that politically important 
persons would not influence in any way 
loans to individuals, and assuming that 
strict honesty could be maintained in 
granting loans, the unsuccessful gov- 
ernment-financed businesses would ex- 
ceed the successful. 

The failures would be visible in the 
form of vacant plants, stores and offices, 
and would be reported in the local pa- 
pers. Public opinion—the opinion of the 
taxpayer footing the bill—would make 
itself felt and, sooner or later, the whole 
federal lending project would be liqui- 
dated. But it would leave a long financial 
headache in its wake. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
if the Government once got into the 
business of financing private firms, the 
project might not be allowed to die a 
natural death. 

Because each business failure would 
reflect on the judgment of the govern- 
ment employee who made the original 
loan, the tendency would be to send 
good money after bad—to resort to 
drastic stimulants in the form of addi- 
tional loans. The failing business would 
be encouraged to linger on. 


Taking over sick businesses 


BUSINESS consultants in the employ 
of the Government would be called in to 
diagnose the ills of the sick business 
and to prescribe remedies in the form 
of better organization, work methods, 
tools, personnel, markets, advertising. 
Any deviation from the rules laid down 
would result in a change in manage- 
ment, unless approved beforehand. 

If the sick business survived, it would 
be under the control of the Government 
to which it would owe its continued ex- 
istence. 

Of the successful businesses financed 
by Uncle Sam, most would remain rela- 
tively small. A few, however, would be 
born with great potentialities, and for 
these to expand, more capital would be 
required. These funds, too, would come 
from the Government—and then big 
companies, as well as small companies, 
would be under government control. 

Other businesses, not originally f- 
nanced by the Government, might de 
mand public loans after being refused 
by the banks. 

This is what would result, if Uncle 
Sam were to subsidize business: 


1. The Government would be the big 
(Continued on page 70) 
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First-Aid Kit for 


Reconversion 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


IF YOU are a war contractor, here’s a helpful out- 


line of what you should do if and when cut-backs 


or cancellations of your war orders come 


CANCELLATION of some $15,- 
000,000,000 in war contracts in the 
past year has introduced a new 
term in Washington’s official lexicon 
—“cut-back jitters.” 

That’s what a war contractor suf- 
fers when he reads of cancellations 
all about him, yet can find nobody 
to tell him where he stands—wheth- 
er, for example, he should proceed 
full speed ahead to make those 
2,000,000 shells, or anticipate a 
sharp cut-back next month. 

“If the cancellation should come 
tomorrow. . . How and where does 
one apply for a T-loan? ...On what 
basis are costs figured for the com- 
pleted portion of the contract?... 
Who is responsible for severance 
weer...” 

These and a hundred similar 
questions haunt the war contractor 
as he presses on at maximum pro- 
duction. Like an aviator in a power 
dive, he knows the real test does 
not come until he begins to pull out. 

In part, management’s problems 
in termination arise from a division 
of responsibilities and authorities 
among the several contracting 
agencies. 

When Vice President Wallace, 
to illustrate, journeyed to Bridge- 
port, Conn., late in August for a 
conference on cut-backs and recon- 
version, Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin 
and Mayor Jasper McLevy of 
Bridgeport asked him pointedly if 
Washington would give assurance 
that men and materials would be 
made available for a previously an- 
nounced civilian resumption. 

“I can’t assure anything,” Mr. 
Wallace replied. “In fact, I'll add 
that no man in Washington can 
assure anything, with the number 
of agencies set up there!” 


But Congress has made a Signifi- 
cant beginning toward simplifying 
and expediting the inevitable bu- 
reaucratic procedures involved in 
contract termination. 

The principal termination proce- 
dures have been established by the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944, 
approved July 1. This measure 
established the Office of Contract 
Settlement with broad power to 
“prescribe policies, principles, 
methods, procedures, and stand- 
ards to govern the exercise of the 
authority and discretion and the 
performance of the duties and func- 
tions of all government agencies 
under this Act.” 


Uniform methods required 


THIS means that each contracting 
agency shall terminate its own con- 
tracts. The legislation provides 
merely that all departments shall 
attempt to establish uniform meth- 
ods and procedures. The Act au- 
thorizes the Director of Contract 
Settlement to require each con- 
tracting agency to conform to the 
general program. 

But one section of the law also 
authorizes any contracting agency 
to issue “such further regulations 
not inconsistent with the general 
orders of the director as it deems 
necessary or desirable to carry out 
the provisions of this Act.” 

This means that each contracting 
agency will have its own routine in 
detail. 

The latest government survey 
showed 105,000 open war contracts 
for $50,000 or more, placed with 
17,000 industrial corporations. 
These commitments totaled $150,- 
000,000,000. There are no statistics 
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Pitfalls to Avoid in 


Contract Termination 





Don't fail to provide sufficient 
help in your termination unit 
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Don’t fail to take inventory as 
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promptly as you possibly can 
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Don’t fail to obtain and review 
subcontractors’ claims promptly 





Don’t fail to present your ter- 
mination claims on proper forms 
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Don't fail to take this closing 
step: Submit a certified invoice or 
signed voucher after the settle- 


ment is approved 
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on how many of these contracts will 
run their course to completion, but best 
official estimates are that the end of the 
war in Europe will find at least 35,000 of 
these large prime production contracts 
to be terminated; and from these would 
flow about 150,000 subcontracts. 

Obviously the amount of money in- 
volved will be much less than the orig- 
inal contracts. 

In addition, about 100,000 smaller 
prime contracts are now in production. 
From these contracts flow perhaps 300,- 
000 to 400,000 subcontracts. 

The Office of Surplus War Property 
estimates that at least 70,000 firms now 
are engaged in some measure in direct 


’ war production, and that about half of 


them eventually will face termination 
procedures. 

These adjustments will extend over 
a period of two years, with production 
being steadily cut back to meet the 
changing tempo of war. 

As a further step toward standardiz- 
ing procedures, the new law establishes 
a Contract Settlement Advisory Board 
presided over by the Director of Settle- 
ments, and including the Secretaries of 
War, Navy and Treasury, Chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, Administra- 
tor of the FEA, Chairmen of the RFC, 
WPB and SWPC, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

In defining the general policies to gov- 


shall be based on the same principles as 
compensation for the termination of 
prime contracts.” 

The law provides specifically for sev- 
eral different bases of determining costs, 
that is, costs may be determined on the 
basis of “actual, standard, average or 
estimated” outlay. 

Settlements may be made by agree- 
ment or by a determination on the part 
of the government contracting agency, 
when no agreement has been reached. 
All termination settlements continue 
subject to the Renegotiation Act. 


Settlements may be reviewed 


WHEN the government agency makes 
an arbitrary settlement without agree- 
ment, the termination settlement still 
is subject to the Renegotiation Act; but 
the Settlement Act provides special ap- 
peal procedures through the Court of 
Claims or the U. S. District Court. 

All settlements exceeding $50,000, are 
subject to review by a special Review 
Board of the contracting agency. Fail- 
ure of this Board to act within 30 days 
automatically signifies approval of the 
settlement. 

The bill likewise provides specifically 
that contractors shall be reimbursed for 
all reasonable accounting, legal and 
clerical services incident to termination, 
and for all costs of removing, preserv- 


shall be provided “within 30 days after 
proper application.” 

The first general regulation formy. 
lated by Robert H. Hinckley, Director of 
Contract Settlement, was issued August 
24, to cover termination loans (T-loang) 
made by commercial banks and guaran. 
teed by the Federal Reserve system, 
These loans are available to subeop. 
tractors as well. 

“T-loans enable any war contractor 
to convert into cash at his local bank ap. 
proximately 90 per cent of the soung 
value of his war assets frozen by con. 
tract termination. A Federal Reserye 
Bank guarantee, in turn protects the 
lending bank. The Federal Reserye 
Banks may pass on T-loans up to $500. 
000.” Larger T-loans must be approved 
in Washington. 

The regulation provides that neither 
the Federal Reserve Bank nor the con- 
tracting agency may question the estj- 
mate of his inventory given by the 
contractor “unless there is reason to 
believe it is substantially overstated.” . 

The guiding policy of the new statute 
is to assure both prime contractors and 
subcontractors, small and large, “speedy 
and equitable final settlement of claims 
under terminated war contracts, and 
adequate interim financing until such 
final settlement.” 

The War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment or Maritime Commission may 





Business men as well as government officers have been trained at special schools in termination 


routines. These include accountants, auditors, lawyers, engineers and negotiators 


ern termination negotiations, the law 
says: 

“It is the policy of the Government, 
and shall be the responsibility of the 
contracting agencies and the director, 
to provide war contractors with speedy 
and fair compensation for the termina- 
tion of any war contracts, in accordance 
with and subject to the provisions of 
this Act, giving priority to contractors 
whose facilities are privately owned or 
privately operated. Such fair compensa- 
tion for the termination of subcontracts 
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ing, storing and disposing of inventories. 

The law also directs that the settle- 
ment shall include allowance “for profit 
on the preparations made and work done 
for the terminated portion of the war 
contract,” and for interest on the con- 
tractors’ funds tied up in the partial 


performance. 
Finally, the law provides that all con- 
tractors having termination claims 


against the Government may apply for 
interim financing pending final settle- 
ment, and that such financial support 
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guarantee termination loans, or T-loans, 
but no one department may refuse ap 
proval of a loan covering a preponderant 
share of the contractor’s war business 
merely because of difficulties over some 
other contract with another procure 
ment agency. Stated another way, n0 
department may withhold a major loan 
as a club forcing agreement on another 
federal department’s contract. 

Banks are to be encouraged to handle 
as much interim financing as possible on 
a non-guaranteed basis; but a contrat 
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SEABORNE FORCES SPOT LANDMARKS 


they've already seen in detail on the rub- 
bermap... 
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Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale 
models of the beachhead. Every man now knows 
the battle ground before the battle starts. 


You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue 
sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... 
the emerald palms. An officer is pointing out gun 
emplacements, air fields, roads...even rocks...and 
you study them well, for your life may depend upon 
your knowledge of every foot of enemy ground. 

Yet strangely enough, it isn’t actual land you’re 
looking at. It’s a model, an amazing three-dimen- 
sional map of the invasion coast—tinted, detail- 
perfect, made of rubber! 


The Navy knew that countless lives could be 


map... 


ris) SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE...TO SPEED VICTORY! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SOMETHING NEW 
IN WAR 


MADE OF RUBBER 


AIRBORNE FORCES RECOGNIZE TERRAIN, 


already familiar from study of the rubber 


saved if every man in every invasion force could 
have the advantages of studying these models. It 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how 
United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 
that helps save our fighting men, they came to our 
rubber experts. 


Rubber beachheads were new to us. However, 
rubber beach wear—colored bathing caps, suits and 
shoes—was not. Out of the vast reservoir of skill 
and science gained in making these products, the 
way was worked out to make rubber beachheads 
quickly, accurately, in quantity. The result? Some- 
thing new in war; thousands of models, accurate, 
unbreakable, waterproof...and so light they can 
actually be flown to our forces. 


minimum losses! 





1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


RUBBER MAPS HELP SAVE LIVES! 


Familiarity with enemy tetritory means 
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tor’s acceptance of a non-guaranteed 
loan in one instance may not prejudice 
his right to a guaranteed loan later, 
“even if the proceeds of the T-loan are 
used to retire the existing loan.” 

The Director of Contract Settlement 
urges all federal Government contract- 
ing agencies to delegate to the Federal 
Reserve Banks such authority as may be 
necessary to insure “prompt processing 
of applications.” 

Another mandate of law exempts fed- 
eral officials from personal liability on 
contract settlements, save where fraud 
is shown. 

This provision removes an ancient 
source of bureaucratic delay and inde- 
cision—the fear that the General Ac- 
counting Office may disallow any busi- 
nesslike settlement which would then 
be charged against the personal account 
of the final review officer in the procure- 
ment agency. 

On this point the language of the law 
is beyond misunderstanding: “No of- 
ficer or other government agent author- 
izing or approving such payment or set- 
tlement, or certifying the voucher for 
such payment, or making the payment 
in accordance with a duly certified 
voucher, shall be personally liable for 
such payment, in the absence of fraud 
on his part.” 


Review authority is limited 


ANOTHER section provides categori- 
cally that the General Accounting Office, 
in auditing the books of any disbursing 
officer under war contract settlements, 
“shall allow any such disbursements 
made by him, notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law.” 

The review authority of the General 
Accounting Office thus is limited specif- 
ically to examining the transactions 
after the final settlement; and only re- 
covery actions based on fraud may lie 
after the final settlement, all such ac- 
tions to be initiated by the 
Department of Justice on the 
basis of General Accounting’s 
finding or report. 

That contractors may be 
relieved quickly of excess war 
inventories following  ter- 


cess materials and tools following ter- 
mination settlements, Surplus War 
Property Administrator W. L. Clayton 
has established a special Space Contral 
Committee in Washington, to maintain 
a weekly check-list of available space in 
each of the War Department’s nine ser- 
vice command areas. 

The first report of this committee 
showed about 21,000,000 square feet of 
satisfactory storage space available as 
of August 1, of which only about 25 per 
cent then had been requisitioned by the 
procurement agencies. 

Quick access to storage space often is 
a key factor in speedy terminations, be- 
cause the real work of reconversion can 
start, in many plants, only when the 
special war paraphernalia has been 
cleared from the shops. To this extent, 
storage space control and contract set- 
tlement are essentially parts of the 
same problem. Either one, without the 
other, easily could leave the contractor 
hanging precariously by his financial 
fingernails. 

Measured both in dollar volume and 
number of contracts, the Army will 
handle the vast bulk of terminations. 
Corporations holding army production 
contracts will find the new Contractors 
Guide an indispensable aid in preparing 
for T-day. It is available through all 
War Department contracting officers, 
catalogued as War Department Pam- 
phlet No. 34-2. 

In the Army alone, termination set- 
tlements will be delegated to nine ser- 
vice commands: the Air Forces, Service 
Forces, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Corps of Engineers, Medical Depart- 
ment, Ordnance Department, Quarter- 
master Corps, Signal Corps and Trans- 
portation Corps. 

In each branch, the Army Contrac- 
tors Guide warns, there are five princi- 
pal pitfalls to prompt termination. For 
speedy settlement you must avoid these 
obstacles: 





1. Failure to provide sufficient help jp 
the termination unit. 


2. Failure to take inventory promptly, 


3. Failure to obtain and review syb. 
contractors’ claims promptly. 


4. Failure to present termination claim 
properly on standard forms. 


5. Failure to submit certified invoice or 
signed voucher after settlement js 
approved. 


The need for using proper forms for 
presenting claims and for disposing 
of termination inventories is stressed as 
is the need for subcontractors, notified 
of termination, to get in touch promptly 
with the agency which let the contract 
and ask for all pertinent instructions, 
Official forms are now being revised and 
new, practical blanks are expected to he 
available soon. 


Expenses charged to termination 


THE War Department’s Guide speci- 
fies 12 major categories of contract ex- 
pense as properly chargeable in the 
termination settlement. They are: 

Cost of inventory, subcontractors’ 
claim, depreciation, experimental and 
research expense, engineering develop- 
ment and special tooling, loss on facili- 
ties, special leases, advertising, inter- 
est on borrowed funds, settlement ex- 
penses, protection and distribution of 
property, and all initial costs. 

But there are five categories of outlay 
which never may be incorporated in ter- 
mination accounts: 

Losses on other contracts, expenses of 
conversion to other uses, expense due to 
negligence, costs exceeding those re- 
quired by the contract, and (for the 
present, at least) all special costs al- 
ready allowed in renegotiation Settle- 
ments. 

Two other basic federal documents 
make up the desk kit of the Termination 
Officer in any firm holding 
army contracts. They are Pro- 





























minations, WPB has ordered 





a sharp revision of its stock- 
piling program in the basic 
raw materials. Henceforth, a 
three-months’ total supply is 
to be regarded as a maximum 
stock-pile, save in imported 
items, where a six-months’ 
supply may be held. Purchase 
programs in raw materials 
will be curtailed, to make 
ready for the absorption of 
working inventories from the 
principal war plants. To this 
extent, WPB has made at we 
least a beginning toward = 
bringing the nation’s raw ma-' 
terials reserves down toward 
normal peacetime working 
levels. 

To insure adequate and 
proper storage space for ex- 
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cond curement Regulation 15, list- 





policies governing military 
e. purchases, and Termination 
| Accounting Manual (TM-14- 

1005). These documents may 
be obtained for a nominal fee 
from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Those requiring 4 
copy of the Contract Settle 
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= ment Act of 1944 may obtain 
one free from their Senator 
or Representative. Ask for 
Public Law 395, 78th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. 
In preparation for T-day 
the Army has been conduct- 
ing special training courses 








“| won't be needing Thursday afternoon off, Mr. 
Meags. My grandmother's funeral has been re- 
scheduled as part of a Sunday double header”’ 
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settlement procedures 
since June. These _ schools, 
usually held on a university 
campus, are open to business 
men as well as government 





officers. Through them thé, 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Operating a pipe line involves 
much more than pumping oil into 
one end and pumping it out at the 
other. For example, in the new 
refined products pipe line extending 
from Texas to the eastern seaboard, 
many different petroleum prod- 
ucts may be moving ‘“‘end-to-end” 
through the same pipe. 
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Obviously, station operators have 

to follow the flow of each “‘ship- 
ment” very closely. Any trouble in 
equipment must be detected im- 
mediately, and corrective measures 
promptly taken. 

Because of experience on similar 
| lines, Westinghouse engineers were 
called upon to assist the pipe line 

egineers in designing a complete 
control system for all twenty-nine 
stations. Result 


compact desks 
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which give each operator a com- 
plete picture of the piping and equip- 
ment layout of the station. A hot 
bearing, excessively high or low 
line pressure, or one of many other 
dangerous conditions causes a 
warning bell to ring—and a light to 
flash on the control desk—definitely 
locating the exact seat of trouble. 
In many cases the faulty equipment 
is taken out of service automatically. 

So unfailing and dependable is 
the control that operators call it the 
“pipe line nurse’’. 

This is a typical example of West- 
inghouse Engineering Service for a 
specific industry. It’s a service that’s 
equally well equipped to solve any 
power problem for your industry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


ENGINEERING 








Keeping a finger on A PIPE LINE’S PULSE 
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HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production expe- 
rience gained through years of 
working with your industry. 


These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, mainte- 
nance, material substitution. 


Put this service to work on 
your present problems. . .let these 
men work with your engineers in 
planning for reconversion to 
postwar needs. J-91046 
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Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


SERVICE FOR 


INDUSTRY 
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COLIN F. STAM keeps his ear to the 
ground, his staff busy, his figures 


straight—and sees that Congress has 


information for proper tax laws 


Tue Chief of Staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation is 
Colin F. Stam. He is five feet, eight 
inches tall, dark, plump, and with a bent 
toward baldness. He has good bony 
structure in his jaw. His nose is an ex- 
cellent piece of work, being neither 
aquiline nor pug nor Roman but strong 
and straight on a wide base. It is the 
kind of nose one sometimes sees in por- 
traits of the old-fashioned Dutchmen— 
not Germans, but Dutch—who sailed 
and fought and wore wide-bottomed 
pants and colonized and built up strong 
businesses and were firm. Peter Stuy- 
vesant was one of them. Some of the old 
Governor’s kin moved from the little 
town of New Amsterdam to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and some of them 
are still there. 

Mr. Stam has a right to that kind of 
a nose. The Stams came from Holland 
in 1761, and settled on the Eastern 
Shore. Men from that delightful part of 
the country take naturally to shooting 
and fishing and other outdoor sports. 
Chief of Staff Stam has neglected them. 
He has been too busy. He reaches his 
desk at 9:15 in the morning and often 
stays until midnight. The desk is cov- 
ered with reference books, papers and 
letters and he can put his hand precise- 
ly on any one of them. He can be 
reached by telephone at any time, un- 
less he is in a conference. 

He actually likes to have those inter- 
ested come in and ask questions about 


tax matters. Sometimes 
they leave a good idea 
behind. The Colin in his 
name—pronounced Col- 
lin—is Scotch and in- 
herited. His voice is rath- 
er low, he appears to be 
diffident but is not, he 
has a way of twiddling 
his eyeglasses on their 
cord. He looks directly at 
the man he is addressing, 
and gives direct answers. 

His business is to see 
that the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue 
Taxation has all the 
facts affecting the most 
complex, widespread, 
deep-diving and poten- 
tially dangerous of the 
postwar problems with 
which Congress must deal. 

That is not exaggerating the signifi- 
cance of the taxation question. Other 
more colorful, sensational, emotional, 
matters—wmilitary, political, security, 
geographical, humanitarian, justiciary 
—will be presented for solution, but 
they all trace back to taxes. Every one 
would die on the vine unless watered 
with money. Every dollar the United 
States is spending or will spend comes 
from taxes. Stop the dollar and every 
activity stops with it. The wrong kind 
of a tax will throttle business, industry 
and agriculture. National progress and 
decay are linked to taxes. The history of 
the world proves it. 

There are various kinds of taxes, of 
course. 

In normal times the Joint Committee 

-hereafter to be referred to by that ab- 
breviation—deals with internal revenue 
only. In broad terms the Budget works 
out a schedule of wants. It decides, more 
or less roughly, how much money the 
many governmental operations should 
get. The Treasury, still more or less 
roughly, balances this Budget total 
against the probable revenues, decides 
whether the Government must have 
more money or can get along with less, 
and fixes up a plan for getting more 
taxes which it hopes the Joint Commit- 
tee will accept. 

In normal times the Joint Committee 
has ten members, five Senators and five 
Representatives, of whom six are from 





Fact Collector for 


Tax Collectors 


By HERBERT COREY 


the majority party and four from the 
minority party. The five Senators are 
all members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the Representatives are 
members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. These are the money. 
getting committees of the two bodies, 
Only after they have authorized the 
getting of money can the other commit- 
tees spend it. Under the Constitution, 
all legislation affecting national finances 
must originate in the House. 

When the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has agreed on the draft of a money- 
getting measure, the House debates and 
sometimes amends it. When the House 
accepts the final draft, it goes to the 
Senate, where it is referred to the F- 
nance Committee for debate and possi- 
ble amendment. If a conference com- 
mittee is necessary it would probably 
be selected from the Ways and Means 
and Finance bodies. 

Inasmuch as the House and Senate 
committees are practically identical 
through their representation on the 
Joint Committee, the enormous impor- 
tance of the Joint Committee is imme- 
diately apparent. 


A political balance 


BECAUSE these are not ordinary times, 
the Joint Committee has been enlarged 
by the addition of one Senator and one 
Representative. The 12 members are not 
only evenly balanced politically, but are 
rated as among the most responsible 
men in the two Houses. No dissent is ex- 
pected to that statement. Not only 3 
there no balance of power but there is 
no evidence of partisan feeling in the 
Joint Committee. Members may and d 
differ but not along political lines. It is 
unlikely that any law can be produced 
which all taxpayers will accept with 
cheers, but it is certain that, when i 
comes out of the mill, it will be the best 
the Joint Committee can produce. 

The two heads of the Joint Committee 
are Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia 
and Rep. Robert L. Doughton of North 
Carolina. They do not precisely shart 
the chairman’s seat but, by an informal 
arrangement, the chair is alternated a 
nually—or thereabouts—between the 
Senate and the House members. At 
present Mr. Doughton is chairman ant, 
by the same informal arrangement 
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genator George is vice chairman. Both | 


es are well known to all interested 


in national affairs. Senator George was | 


porn in 1878, was elected to fill a Senate 
yacancy in 1922, and has been in the 
genate ever since. Mr. Doughton is 80 
years old. He has been in some kind of 
office since 1903, is a farmer and a bank- 
er, came to the House with the Sixty- 
second Congress and has been in it ever 
since. Both men are regarded as hard- 
neaded, conservative and courageous. 
goth are Democrats but in the Joint 
Committee they put the public interest 
first. 

The other members of the Joint Com- 
mittee are: 

Sen. David I. Walsh, Mass.; Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley, Ky.; Sen. Robert M. 
laFollette, Wis.; Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Mich.; 
Ohio; Rep. Wesley E. Disney, Kan.; Rep. 
Harold Knutson, Minn.; Rep. Jere 
Cooper, Tenn.; Rep. Allen Treadway, 
Mass.; and Rep. Dan A. Reed, N. Y. 
Senator Taft and Representative Reed 
were added to the original ten of the 
Joint Committee for the consideration 
of matters of postwar taxation. 

The Committee 
air-conditioned office in the new House 
Office building, one room being used as 
a working place by the staff. The other 
has a desk for Chief of Staff Stam and 
a long director’s table for the commit- 
tee. It is distinctly a place of business. 
The staff members are buried in statis- 
tices and documents and reports. They do 


not chatter. Those who wish to do so | 
smoke pipes. Their business is to get | 


facts, make sure they are facts, and 
present them without bias. There are 14 
staff members, each an expert in his 
line, and it is doubtful if anyone knows 
the political complexion of more than 
two of them. 


Pioneer technical staff 


IT SHOULD be noted that the Joint 
Committee's staff is perhaps the pioneer 
in the movement for the creation of 
technical staffs which is gaining favor 
in both Houses of Congress. No man 
outside an airplane factory is busier 
than the congressman who works at his 


job. He is never through. If he does not | 


work, his constituents liquidate him. It 
isimpossible for the most ardent to in- 
form himself on the intricacies of any 
major question, and still do all the oth- 
er chores he must do. The necessity for 
a competent staff to collect and sum- 
marize the multitude of facts which 
must be considered before an.even mod- 
erately satisfactory tax law is written 
was recognized years ago. The 


to be found in the Revenue Act of 1926 
Which directed the Joint Committee to: 

“Report on the simplification of the 
income tax law, its operation and ad- 
ministration, make such other investi- 
gations as the Joint Committee might 
think advisable, to review refunds and 
certain taxes, and to publish its reports 
from time to time.” 

The Joint Committee of 1926 prob- 
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Sen. Robert A. Taft, | 


has a two-roomed, 
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move toward doing anything about it is | 
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Cash to Shift (| Quickly 
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to Peacetime Operation 





Finance Equipment 
New or Used 
Under this Plan 


All your purchases of 
machinery and equipment 
...new orused... from manu- 
facturers or the Govern- 
ment can be financed 
through Commercial Credit 
at low cost and with pay- 
ments spread over a period 
of years. Details on request. 


|e wets BE left behind in the race for civilian 
markets...and don’t let your present work- 
ing capital position fool you. Unless you are 
certain that your wartime assets will become 
liquid fast enough to let you change over for 
peacetime operation with all possible speed, 
don’t wait. Arrange now for all the outside 
cash you may need. 


Commercial Credit is ready now to set aside 
thousands or millions of its funds for your future 
use... under a simple, flexible plan which involves 
no interference with your management . . . places no 
restrictions on your operations. 


This service lets you carry forward your recon- 
version program with a known supply of cash... 
ready to use when you need it. It eliminates the 
possibility that any delay in turning your war- 
time assets into cash would let competition get 
the jump on you. 


Through Commercial Credit you can be sure 
of cash to rehabilitate and modernize your plant 
... to buy machinery and equipment . . . to build 
up inventories . . . to make tax or renegotiation 
payments... to meet all expenses of the transition 
period. Wire, write or telephone and we will send 
you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


Baltimore = New York = Chicago = Los Angeles = San Francisco « Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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HOW can you decrease the loss of 
plant output, the wasted employee 
teaining and development, and the 
stepped-up manufacturing and op- 
erating costs that result from ab- 
normal labor turnover? 

Every phase of sound personne? 


administration is involved in the 
answer to this needless toll on busi- 
ness and workers alike. But primar- 
ily the task must be one of under- 
standing men and analyzing jobs to 
the end that the two will be per- 
fectly matched. 

To help you accomplish this need, 
we have prepared an 88-page study 
based on our wide experience in 
working with leading executives on 
today’s problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, and the record control 
routines so vital to success. af 


This book describes many systems 
in complete detail. It shows job 
specification, employee history, the 
job evaluation status with merit 
rating and many other records. These 
are the fact-sources providing the 
necessary basis for fair, intelligent 
promotions that lead to improved 
morale, higher production and more 
stable employment. 

“Personnel Administration” is 
available free to executives. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office to send you 
this valuable study. 





Get this free 88-page book on 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
. . » full of practical ideas on 
EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 
IDEAL OPERATING PROCEDURE 
APPLICATION PROCEDURES 





TERMINATION PROCEDURES 
PAYROLL ROUTINES 
IDENTIFICATION PRACTICES 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


| find out. The Joint Committee’s codift 





ably charged its problems sabers in hang 
and also probably got off its horses a 
little later and sat down to think. It 
knew some of the laws under whig 
previous committees had operated ang 
which would control its actions, but it 
did not know all of them. Nor did any. 
one else. It discovered that Some 
statutes had been forgotten. 
statutes contradicted other statute, 
The first business inaugurated by th 
Joint Committee was to codify the lays 
affecting its business. 


























Revenue laws are codified 


THAT codification was completed jj 
1939 and enacted into law. Congregs 
has had its laws codified, but has neve 
put the statutory stamp on the codifi¢g. 
tion. The general guess is that no onejg 
quite certain that the codification jg 
complete or correct and it is possible 
that no one will ever take the trouble fp 


cation remains as the only statu 
code to be found in the whole edifice of 
government. 

It is a book about the size of a cok 
legiate dictionary and is the only guide 
by which mistakes, duplications ang 
errors can be detected and avoideg 
Chief Stam is openly proud of it. He hag 
a good deal to do with its making. | 

Like many other men—perhaps mogt 
other men—Colin Stam made progres 
by a sort of lateral movement. In 197 
he needed a job. His father was a drug 
gist on the Eastern Shore and Ij 





| course, and was ready for his commif 


mother was the daughter of an Epise® 
pal clergyman. These facts are cited@® 
evidence that money did not precisely 
run in the Stam family at that time. He 
had volunteered for the Navy in th 
First War, was found to be officer mate 
rial, sent to Hampton Roads for a study 


sion about the time the war ended. He 
became a student at Washington Cok 
lege in Chestertown, Md. His middle 
name is Ferguson, for the first president 
of the little college. 

It’s a pity there is no space in which 
to talk about Washington College. It is 
on the accredited list, it has some fine 





| opportunities for a self-supporting stu 


old buildings on a broad campus in 
Chestertown, which is a lovely little 
city, it is the only college which ever 
conferred a degree on General George 
Washington—Doctor of Laws—it hasa 
distinguished list of graduates, and the 


dent to earn money in its vicinity are 
possibly pretty meager. 

But the young fellow wanted to bea 
lawyer, and kept at his studies until he 
needed that job rather violently in 1927. 

Congress had named a special com- 
mittee to investigate the operations of 
| the laws governing the collection of i 
| ternal revenues and the administration 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 


end. The revenue laws, now codified, g0 
back to 1872, but at the time they were 
in a muddle. Colin Stam aided in the ul 
tangling and in the first work of codif- 
cation. The need for a permanent staff 
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Electrical Weapons by the Maker of Bell Telephones 


No. 2 of a series: for the Navy 


One battleship needs as many telephones 
as a city of 10,000 


ers, submarines, merchant ships 
too must have telephone equipment. 


little 


ew | When U. S. warships go into acti h t t 
orge n U. 5. warships go into action, phones operate on current gener- 


asa} telephone equipment transmits or- ated by the speaker’s voice, so dam- 
i the} ders instantly, clearly. age to the ship’s electrical power 


stu- a ; > 7 Se 
pes For the huge battleship “Wis- supply cannot interrupt communi 
| cations. 


consin,”” Western Electric supplie “d 
be | twoseparate te slephone systemsusing 2. Battle announcing system—with 
oo equipment designed by Bell Tele- 20 transmitter stations and over 

| phone Laboratories. 300 loudspeakers which broadcast 


com: : ; : 
ns} 1, Sound powered telephone system— orders in a giant voice. 


“a with 2200 instruments connecting All this for just one battleship! 
"The all battle stations. These battle Aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroy- 
ating | 
d, go 
were 


= SP Western Electric 


ast ANNIVERS 4p, 


Today Western Electric—peace- 
time maker of telephones, switch- 
boards and cable for the Bell System 
—is the nation’s largest producer of 
electronic and communications equip- 
ment to aid our armed forces at sea, 
on land and in the air. 


To speed Victory, buy War Bonds 
regularly—and hold on to them! 


staf IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
y IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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Because the name Acme Pattern 
& Tool Company, Inc. no longer adequately describes 
the scope of our operations, we are changing our cor- 
porate name to Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 


This marks the second time we have changed our 
mame to keep pace with the remarkable growth which 
this company has made since its beginning less than 
25 years ago. 


Our production. of aluminum alloy castings . . . per- 
manent mold and sand . . . has grown to such volume, 
that in floor space, equipment and output the Acme 
foundry today ranks among the first four or five alumi- 
num foundries in the United States. 


Our pattern, tool and die departments, and our design 
and engineering service, continue unchanged, but will 
operate as the Acme Pattern & Tool Division of Acme 
Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 

We shall be glad to submit recommendations and 
estimates on your current or future aluminum castings 
requirements. 


NVM Muminun Mlays, Ine. 


HEAT-TREATED ALUMINUM ALLOY CASTINGS 


ACME PATTERN & TOOL Diviston 
PATTERNS * TOOLS* TOOL DESIGNING 
PRODUCTION PROCESSING 


FOR VICTORY 


WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 





that the Joint Committee might k 
abreast of the situation became appar. 
ent. It has nothing to do with the Shap- 
ing of policies. 

It discovers, correlates and reports on 
facts. 

Under the heading “The Treasury” jp 


| the Congressional Directory is this 
| paragraph: 


“The Division of Tax Research 
analyzes taxes and tax systems and pre. 
pares studies on the economic aspects 
of tax matters for the use of the Seere. 
tary and other Treasury officials—ang, 
upon request, for the Congressionaj 
Joint Committee on Internal Revente 
Taxation .... It is responsible for the 
assembly and publication of all statistj- 
cal information pertaining to federal 
taxation—and exercises general super- 
vision over the work of the Statistica] 
Section of the Income Tax Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue.” 

But the staff of the Joint Committee 
gives the facts and studies prepared by 
the Treasury precisely the same treat- 
ment it gives to similarly authoritative 
statements from other «sources. The 
Treasury may urge a tax policy on Con- 
gress. The Joint Committee may ac. 
cept the Treasury policy or frame a 
policy of its own for submission to 
Congress. The Committee’s staff gath- 
ers the facts. Because it is able to deal 
with specific cases, such as the requests 
for promiscuous refunds which are 
made to the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue, it can say that: 

“In the case of XYB it appears thata 
definite harm was done to this indus- 
try,” or 

“In the case of XYL this industry 
seems to have escaped its fair share 
of the common burden.” 


Many tax facts are studied 


THE results on commerce of certain 
taxes imposed by other countries are 
studied. The cost of collecting a given 
tax may be considered. The relation be- 
tween states and cities and the federal 
Government may be reported on if the 
Committee desires that knowledge. 
Each man and woman of the staff was 
selected because he or she was efficient 
in finding tax facts. 

The staff does not watch the clock 
because the work does not permit this 
vagary. If the Joint Committee asks for 
certain information, it gets that infor- 
mation as rapidly as it can be obtained 
and assembled. When Congress is in ses- 
sion, the work is continuous, within hv- 
man limits. Between the sessions the 
work is merely not quite so pressing. 
Vacations are taken, not with reference 
to the fishing season, but when the staff 
member has been working so hard that 
he is growing stale. 

That is the rule Colin Stam follows. 

In considering the problem of post: 
war taxation, the technical staffs of the 
Treasury and the Joint Committee are 
working in complete harmony. 

“There is no question of policy.” 

There are conferences with business 
men, bankers, manufacturers and 
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Throwing your whole storefront wide open, so the 
whole interior of the business place is on display, is 
a sure-fire way to increase store traffic—and sales. 

With a Visual Front of glass, you can remove the 
visual barrier between your store and the passing 
traffic. The decorative motif and display can be 
carried through the glass front, further serving to 
eliminate any feeling of a barrier. The huge display 


effect, made possible by the clear glass front, invites 











interest and makes your store look easy to enter. 
Even when your store is closed, its attractive interior 
and merchandise can be displayed effectively. 
Include the sales-building features of the Visual 
Front in your postwar designs. Talk with your store- 
front designer about it, and for information on the 
right types of glass to use, see your Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Distributor. Libbey-Owens'Ford Glass Com- 
pany, 73104 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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Copyright 1943 
Libbey - Owens + Ford 
Glass Company 
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| farmers. These conferences are regard. 
ed as more valuable in developing facts 
than will be the public hearings which : 
will come later, although these are im. 

Thi b. Di i © portant in bringing points of view be 
as ig 1ese engine fore the public. The problem before ay ; 


| concerned is what system of postwar 


| taxation will be acceptable to the pub. 
used to SHOUT... ie 


All know that the taxes will be heavy, 
Some that might be proposed might be 

| disastrous. A tax on an income merely 
because it is large might hit hardest the 
| little man with the small income. The 
| problem is more intricate than any 
game ever invented by the Chinese. 
| 
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On Colin Stam’s desk for ready refer. 
| ence is a book written years ago by 
| Andrew Carnegie, entitled “Triumphant 
| Democracy.” Carnegie was proud of the 

men who in his day paid 50 cents tax on 
the income dollar and called them “part- 
ners with their Government.” They are 
still partners and some of them are pay- 
ing 92 per cent. Stam finds enjoyment in 
reading that book in his moments of 
leisure which are few. He thinks per. 
haps the reason he has never married ig 
| that he never had time to court a girl: 

“And what woman would want a hus- 

band who is never at home?” 

Age? “Somewhere in the upper for. | 

ties.” 
| That was practically a blinding rev- 
| elation in response to the request that 


| he talk about himself. 
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Local Recreation 


LOCAL initiative found the way to 
| establish a permanent recreational cen- 
| ter in Burlington, N. C., without calling 
| for help or dictation by politics, either 
| national or state. 
| Recreational facilities, particularly for 
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: ¥ Everyone knows the deafening noise of an automobile with a broken | the teen-agers, were inadequate. Local T 
H muffler. Multiply this disturbance several hundred times and you have | Chamber of Commerce leaders called a rc 
i some idea of the unmuffied exhaust noise of this big Diesel engine. | meeting to take care of this. It was ut 
i . ; ¥ decided to establish a non-profit organi- di 
7 The loud exhaust of a Diesel engine can be prevented with a Burgess | zation to finance and supervise the A 
| Exhaust Snubber. But instead of muffling the noise, the Burgess Exhaust | permanent activities and to provide a | 
H Snubber “snubs” the fast-moving slugs of exhaust gas and dissipates their | Suitable building when construction 1s N 
a energy so that they emerge from the Snubber into the air in a quiet, | compen aparece tin tei pro- = 
i steady flow. While this representative group of A 
1/9 Burgess Snubbers can be safely recommended in critical locations where | business men was present commitments i 
At a noisy Diesel power plant cannot be tolerated, such as in hospitals, hotels, | for the project were made to the extent ‘4 
ae fice buildin and in residential areas | of $100,000. Within the next few days re 
| —" 8°, , the total was raised to $213,000. Con- fle 
at tinuing subscriptions are expected to tip fit 
i the total over the half-million mark by bz 
> Te the year’s end. 
Bi SNUB: IPLE TYPICAL APPLICATION . 
ai es: ewnk ate If Di pi r A centrally located site for the recrea- - 
a , quie cscs OP : tional center has been bought. Building Sti 
a vi i, B RR eration—be sure plans will be drawn later. However, it Bi 
a oa your Diesels are | is generally agreed that the center shall tit 
et _ have a large swimming pool and that Vi 
1 a oe = Bucgees Snub- su visi 2 j shall not be- 
a Bs . supervision of the project shall no 
bi ber equipped. come dependent on political control. An BI 
k The chésthele th the Giubher oct Burgess-Man- — ; | experienced staff will be employed t 
lik ies of thin blankets through i The Wertz P Maint ivities 
which a geil ball fo deen, and ee § Ene Company, Plant of the adsie Weentns O8 conduct the activ ities. . ingly 
ually slow down the fast-moving Chicago, IIl. Company depends on Diesel engines Local communities are increasing}) 
exhaust slugs 4 pon Bs ey the tail pe be wet urgess Snubbers for | accepting their local responsibilities and 
sttiantic ‘ 7 — ‘ | the men of Burlington feel that pride of 








possession and independence of owner 


BU RGESS DIESEL EXHAUST | ship are well worth their price. 
SNUBBERS | 44 NATION'S BUSINESS) FGURD 
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4ES5 | FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


ia] 


Tarawa... Kwajalein... Biak ... Saipan . . . Guam—the 
roll call is long of the island strongholds that have reeled 
under the powerful punches of American naval task forces, 
driving relentlessly toward the Philippines, the China Sea, the 
Asiatic mainland and Japan. 

This crushing naval power ranges far because it takes its 
bases with it ...a triumphant achievement of farsighted 
planning, building, equipping and supplying. © 

A traveling base is made up of fleets of supply ships, cargo 
ships, tankers, ammunition ships, transports, hospital ships, 
repair ships and other auxiliary craft in support of the fightin 
fleet. Traveling bases make modern task forces self-contained, 
fit for weeks of action in vast stretches of sea without turning 
back to friendly ports. 


Maintaining this huge, complicated naval organization involves 
statistical, figuring and accounting work that never ends. 
Burroughs machines help here, as in hundreds of other war- 
time operations, performing important calculations, producing 
vital records. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY: DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ~ 








NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS —Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 





Back the Bunch Who Pack the Punch! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Coming Battle of the Home Fuels 


By ART BROWN 


Postwar will see a hot fight on the . ee 
pty: oageatang en HARD COAL, soft coal, oil, gas and electricity are 

In the residential field, hard and soft ° ° ° 
all busy developing amazing new ways to give the 


coal, oil, gas and electricity are com- 
petitors. Each has its own fairly well 
defined market: coal does not go in for 
lighting; oil and gas are not available 
in some sections; electricity is not wide- to fight it out on the home front when peace comes 
ly used for house heating. 
But, in certain areas, the markets of 
the home fuels overlap and—although : : . 
each now has about all the business it : : ee 
can handle—when the war is over, all 
will be out looking for new customers. 
When peace comes, the areas in which 
the home fuel markets overlap will be- 
come battlefields for more business. 
Opening shots have already been fired. 
The anthracite industry, for instance, 
has announced a “secret weapon,” on 
which it has been working for more 
than ten years, and with which it ex- 
pects not only to hold its present terri- 
tory but to establish new beachheads. 
The secret weapon consists of a tested 
basic design for a new furnace utilizing 
an entirely new principle of burning 


consumer more for his money—and are getting ready 























Heating with bituminous coal 
will be clean and smokeless 





bs poe ef sibs 


Applying a new principle, the anthracite industry has perfected a better way to burn hard coal. 
Shown here are units of various sizes being tested to determine the most efficient design 
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Southern Hands Have Learned New Skills 








HOUSANDS upon thousands of Southern workers 

are going to school today. Their classrooms are 
great shipyards... airplane plants...steel and aluminum 
plants...powder factories...arsenals...war-busy plastic 
and chemical industries...where they are learning the 
myriad skills of modern industry. 


And on the trains and tracks, in the offices and shops 
of the Southern Railway System, we're learning new 
skills too. 
thousands of passengers. 


. . how to move more tons of freight, more 





wl 


We're learning how to do our job more efficiently 
than ever before. 

So, after the war, when you “Look Ahead—Look 
South,” you'll see an army of strong, capable, level- 
headed American workers— including plenty of highly 
skilled craftsmen—pulling together to make the South- 
land’s dreams come true. 


CrmenT E. Romer 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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coal. The new furnace weighs only about 
75 pounds as compared with 1,000 
pounds for a conventional coal furnace, 
and can be enclosed in a space less than 
two by two by three feet. 

The new device substitutes a small, 
concentrated fire of high intensity for 
the relatively large, slow-burning fire 
found in today’s hard-coal furnace. It is 
completely automatic, can be banked 
for long periods of time in mild weather, 
say its designers, and will heat a house 
in 15 minutes as compared with 45 min- 
utes for other furnaces. 

Moreover, they add, it is clean, effi- 
cient, economical to operate. 

This new furnace was designed by the 
Research Department of Anthracite 
Industries, the hard coal producers’ na- 
tional trade association. 

“It is based on a unique characteristic 
of anthracite,” says Dr. Raymond C. 
Johnson, in charge of research. “An- 
thracite, under proper conditions, can be 
made to burn to perfect combustion in 
its own area without need for secondary 
air space or secondary combustion 
space.” 

The new furnace consists of a hollow 
metal tube four inches in diameter (or 
six inches—it comes in two sizes) by 18 
inches long. 

Coal is fed into one end of the tube 
by a worm stoker, and burns—just be- 
yond the middle of the tube—to practi- 
cally complete combustion. No soot, no 
clinkers. The fire itself is about as deep 
as six pieces of coal. At the other end 
of the tube, white ashes drop out—into 
an enclosed, dust-proof container. 

An induced draft of air is sucked in 
through the ash end of the tube to fan 
the fire, and is then drawn on through 





the incoming coal and up the chimney. 
It is not necessary to have a large-size 
chimney; a small tile flue will do. 

Hot water, steam or air, circulated 
around the outside of the tube in a small 
jacket, is then carried throughout the 
house in the same way in which present- 
day heating systems operate. 

The fire is started by putting a little 
combustible material into the end of the 
tube from which the ashes emerge, ig- 
niting it and then turning on the motor 
which operates the draft fan, the stoker 
and the water pump (assuming that, in 
this case, it is a hot water heater). 
Everything works on one small motor. 

The coal burns six times as fast as in 
a conventional furnace and gives off 
more than eight times as much absorbed 
heat. Less coal is ignited at any one 
time. Result: More heat per pound of 
coal consumed, less coal used in the 
total heating process—less expense. 


For the postwar market 


THE new furnace, though well beyond 
the experimental stage, is not yet in 
commercial production. Basic plans and 
specifications have been turned over to 
manufacturers and the industry hopes 
to have the unit on the market shortly 
after the war. 

“This new device,” says Frank W. 
Earnest, Jr., president of Anthracite In- 
dustries, “is the realization of a dream 
which heating engineers have had for 
years for an economical, automatic and 
highly compact furnace. It can be manu- 
factured and installed for much less 
than any other automatic heating equip- 
ment now in use for any type of domes- 
tic fuel. It can be used for either large 








or small homes, can be installed jp 
house without a cellar. The new priy 
ple can also be applied to space he 
ing, water heating and cooking 5 
ment, and to magazine-feed boilers, 

“Anthracite has many advantages 
a home fuel. It is almost pure carbon 
contains more heat units per cubic ine 
than any other fuel. 

“Anthracite today heats about 5,09. 
000 of America’s 34,000,000 homes 
serves about one-fourth of the country 
population. 

“After the war, hundreds of thousang 
of new homes will be built. With anthr,. 
cite’s natural advantages and with oy 
efficient new heater—backed by mm 
tional advertising, public education ang 
dealer assistance—we count on widen 
ing our domestic market considerably? 

Other fuels, too, will be in there fight) 
ing for increased sales—with ney 
weapons. 

Bituminous coal, which now heats a. 
most half the country’s homes, cong. 
dently expects to keep right on heating 


them and to add others. For frontal aty 








tack on postwar markets, its chi 
weapon is a new completely smoke] 
soft-coal-burning heater called th 
Bungalow Furnace. 

The Bungalow Furnace is about tw 
feet square by three feet high, “is cap 
able of comfortably heating a five-roog 


dwelling—and will sell for about $604 


It is the product of more than two yeary 
research by Bituminous Coal Resear) 
Its designers claim for it, after exhaug 
tive tests: 


1, Absolutely smokeless operation) 


No soot, no grime. Only evidence 
smoke is immediately after firing 
that quickly disappears. 


Testing the efficiency of a gas furnace. In its research laboratories, the gas industry has developed, 
among other things, a new and better burner in which the flame is completely enclosed 
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THIS WAY! 



































Siva, the Indian god with 
octopus arms, would be a 
little disconcerting to have 
around all day. Besides, 
Writing checks and making 
out the payroll can be done 
with much less fuss! 

If you want a payroll 
method that will — 
Cut down the cost per check 





Cut down the time it takes to 
write checks and get them 
to your employees 


Cut down on record keeping 
— and help solve your man- 
power problem — 


Simply call your nearest 
Comptometer Co. represen- 
tative and ask for details 
on the Comptometer Check- 


COMPTOMETER 





and-Payroll Plan. There’s 
no charge . . . and he'll be 
happy to explain this quick 
and efficient method. The 
Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Company, ,1712 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, 
Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Co. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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HOW AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRODUCES MORE, FASTER, 
BETTER — WITH BOWSER EXACT LIQUID CONTROL 


— 


WHEN BOWSER 
EQUIPMENT 
WENT TO WORK, 


Regrinds 
Dropped 
from 257. to 4h, 


AP 
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| erg gages, such as those made 
by Standard Gage Company, Inc. 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and required by 
thousands of manufacturers in scores 
of industries, have tolerances as small 


as .00001 inch. 


Standard Gage, in its grinding opera- 
tions, works to .0001, after which the 
gages are lapped to the final tolerance. 
Abrasions, due largely to particles in 
the unfiltered coolant, were causing re- 
grinds averaging 25%. 


~ 


Bowser Pressure Filters were installed 
...and regrinds dropped to less than 
5/10 of 1%! Picture that in terms of 
savings in time, labor and money! 


There are undoubtedly liquid-control 
jobs in your plant that could be handled 
better by one or more of these Bowser 
units — Meters, Filters, Proportioners, 
Lubrication Systems, Pumps, Stills, Oil 
Conditioners. Write for information. A 
Bowser Liquid Control Specialist will 
gladly consult with you. Bowser, Inc., 
Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 


Surface variations after 

finish-grinding with unfil- 

meaty tered coolant prepared 
sia ae only 2 days previously. 
Scratches, scarcely visible, 


* 
L] oat Bh, eo 
SGBRt 8) B18 ee \BBeER 
caused regrinding. 





Same operation, same ma- 
chine, with Bowser-{filtered 
coolant in use 7 days. All 
types of grinders showed 
similar improvement with 
Bowser Filters. 

















The Name That Means 
Exact Control of Liquids 
Not only has Bowser's war production 
earned the Army-Novy E... Bowser 
equipment has helped earn it for 
scores of other companies. 





Buy War Bonds 








9. Delivers half again as much effec- 
tive heat from the same amount of coal 
as an old-fashioned furnace. 

3, Utilizes every bit of coal that goes 


| into it. Burns the coal so perfectly that 
| you get one-third less ashes. 


4. Burns any type of soft coal, even 
the unscreened run-of-mine variety. 

5. Requires only about one-sixth as 
much manual attention as a conven- 
tional type of coal-burning furnace. 

6. Can be left untended for three days 


| and three nights and still keep burning. 


Three factors make the Bungalow 
Furnace smokeless, say its designers: 


| an ample supply of air at the right 


points; a series of high-temperature re- 


| fractory flues; and a path of travel for 
the gases which cause them to burn 


away thus adding-to the heating value 
of the coal. The same principles will be 
incorporated in an ultra-modern kitchen 
range. Both the new furnace and the 
range will be put into production as 
soon as critical materials are released. 

The bituminous coal industry also 
promises stoker equipment for fully au- 
tomatic home heating in winter and 
cooling in summer. 


Coal will be clean 


BITUMINOUS coal after the war will 
be dustless. “It won’t exactly be 
wrapped in cellophane,’ says Harry 
Vawter, director of the Bituminous 
Coal Institute, “but pretty close to it. In 
addition to being laundered at the mine, 
it will be coated with a thin film of 


| plastic, wax or light oil. It will be so 





free of dust, you will be able to handle 
it with white gloves without getting 
them soiled. 

“Bituminous coal is mined in 24 
states,” adds Mr. Vawter. “There's 
enough to last 3,000 years. Nine out of 


| every ten tons are now mined mechani- 


cally—and that keeps the price down. 
With the exception of sand and gravel, 


| bituminous coal is the cheapest of all 


basic commodities. 
“When peace comes, bituminous coal 
will be all set to get more customers.” 
Fuel oil will be ready, too. 
“Rationing has cut fuel oil’s home 


| market,” says C. E. Lewis, president of 


the Oil Heat Institute, “but only tem- 
porarily. Tomorrow will see a great in- 
crease in the number of oil burners in 
operation. The oil industry looks for- 


| ward to the creation of a half million 


new users every year for years to come.” 
In the ’30’s the best prospect for an 


| oil burner, according to the industry, 


was the family with a monthly income 
of $300 or more. The potential market 


| was estimated at about 700,000 homes 


in areas where fuel oil was available. 
Tomorrow’s natural market for oil 


| burners, the industry points out, will be 


much larger. Reasons: 
1. Great advance has been made re- 
cently in the design of oil burners. To- 


| morrow’s units will be simpler, more 


efficient—will burn a wider range of 
fuels—will be more economical to op- 
erate. 

2. Tomorrow’s 


oil burners will cost 


50 





less than prewar models. Price tye, 
of oil burners is down. It costs only 
per cent as much today to produge, 
automatic burner as it did 11 yearg 

Most of the oil burners manufactyp 
just before the war, the industry} 
ports, went into FHA-financed 
homes and FHA-financed recondition 
homes. “Our postwar market wil] j, 
clude factory workers and other wp, 
dium-income groups.” 

3. Tomorrow’s fuel oil will be bette 
will be more widely available ay 
doubtless will cost less. 

The war has stimulated new and jp, 
proved methods in all branches of the 
petroleum industry. 

Wells produce more oil than formal 
ly, refiners produce greater volumes 
higher quality products at lower Cost 
Pipelines, barges, tankers, trucks, tani 
cars, are all operated more efficient} 
and at lower cost. 

“Fuel oil for home use will be plentj 
ful after the war,” the petroleum indy! 
try makes clear. In spite of last year 
record-breaking production of crude gf’ 
(4,500,000 barrels a day as against oy 
prewar peak of 3,900,000 barrels) tot, 
reserves at the end of 1943 were on 
one-tenth of-one per cent less than 
the end of 1942. New wells and new 
fields were developed to keep pace w 
requirements. § 

“Our hemisphere,” says the Oil # 
Institute, “has the most abundang 
reserves in the world. Moreover, s@ 
will continue to advance in tech 
of discovery and recovery to utilize 
ery known source of liquid fuels.” | . 


Gas is widely distributed) “ 


FROM some of the same wells ¥ 
produce petroleum we also reg 
natural gas. Most of our natural 
however, comes from wells which 
tain gas only—some 60,000 of them 
together. Pipelines carry the gas 
dreds of miles. : 
yas, either natural or manufactufel 

is available in every state but not 
every community. 

More than 18,000,000 gas ranges 
in use, the industry reports. “Moreg 
ple cook with gas than with any@ 
fuel.” ' 

Homes which already have ™ 
ranges are natural prospects for} 
heaters, and conversely, new he 
which install gas for heating are nag 
prospects for ranges, refrigerators 
water heaters. 

The gas industry expects to ma 
most out of the “present trend toy 
gas.” “We confidently expect to 
the most prosperous and progré 
era gas has ever known,” says Bm 
R. Acker, president of the Amé@E 
Gas Association. 7 

In the past year, the association 
quadrupled its research program 
now raising $1,400,000 for addit 
research, national advertising an@ 
motion. 

Its engineers have developed @ 
type burner in which “the flame is 
pletely enclosed and burns in the} 
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SKY SWEEPERS = 


¥ 
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4.0.mm. cun crews perched precariously 
over their ship-sides sweep the skies with 
deadly aim when enemy aircraft threaten. 


Whether it be 40-mm. shells no larger 
than a man’s wrist or 16-inchers for the big 
guns, bombs, rockets or block busters, 
America produces them with skill and in 


gigantic quantities. 
In the hundreds of arsenals here at home, 
supplying our fighters with the wherewithal 


to do battle, one element is vital. This is 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 








oil. Fine lubricants, cutting oils and cool- 
ants that permit high speed precision and 
on-schedule production. 

Texaco insures quick and convenient 
sources of supply through its more than 2300 
wholesale supply points all over America. 

Then —to help in delivering full speed, 
efficiency and economy from these quality 
petroleum products, Texaco makes avail- 
able, from the same ‘sources, its skilled 
engineering service. 







—in all i 
48 States 


Official U. S. Navy 
Photograph 


















EMERGING FROM EMERGENCY 


and from 30 Years’ 
Experience in Prefabrication 








Prefabrication of steel buildings is 
not a new development in Butler 
factories. 

In more than 30 years of specialized 
experience Butler engineers have 
brought prefabrication through one 
practical stage after another. 

The use of Butler-Built Steel Build- 
ings is widespread. In a score of in- 
dustries thousands of them serve 
many purposes most economically. 


War emergency brought into sharp 
focus their inherent advantages. 
Strength in relation to weight. Com- 

ctness of materials in shipping. 

implicity of assembly. Fire safeness. 
Mobility. These are some of the prime 
requisites met by Butler-Built Steel 
Buildings on island and continent 


hopping battle fronts around the globe. 


Prefabrication is not static in But- 
ler factories. Entirely new designs are 
emerging from 30 years of know-how 
and emergencies arising from the war. 
An architect’s rendition of one of 
them is reproduced above. It is the 
Butler-Built Rigid-Frame steel build- 
ing of which thousands are on the pro- 
duction lines. It is a design that will 
functionally serve many needs better. 


Although buildings are not avail- 
able, Butler engineers are in a posi- 
tion to supply information which 
should be helpful in the early stages 
of your postwar planning. 

Address all inquiries to: 7456 E. 
13th Street, Kansas City 3, Mo. or 956 
Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, 
HLL. 


GALESBURG, 


MISSOURI 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Buy Bonds 


More Than 











Awarded To Two 
Butler Plants 
















STEEL 


STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport) ... FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


BUILDINGS 


| ucts of its own combustion.” The flame 
| in this new burner is said by its de 


| blue,” and to make possible better ¢gp. 








signers to be “bright, sharp, hard ang 





trol of heat and greater heating spe 

Also it makes possible a coo 
range that has a perfectly smooth 
surface. : 

Among improvements which the ga 
industry promises in the domestic eg 
ing field are: complete automatic ignp 
tion of all burners, faster radiant brow 
ing, cooler oven surfaces, better yigp 
bility in ovens, smaller, more effi 
burners. 

Main objective in the gas indus 
drive for more customers in the pom 
war period will be to gain wider acceph 
ance of the “all-gas home.” Included 
the all-gas home will be a year-ro 
air-conditioner, controlling temperaty 
and humidity, filtering and circula 
air. 

Also included will be a “package af 
gas kitchen” which “combines moder 
ity, beauty, comfort and efficiency em 
ceeding anything previously known,” Ij 
the package kitchen, “cabinets, sink 
range, refrigerator, dishwasher and wa 
ter heater are coordinated in design om 
properly sized to fit with each othen® 

To develop a program for increasing 
the sale of gas fuel and gas appliances 
the American Gas Association has sé 
up a Postwar Planning Committee, If 
has also set up an Action Committee of 
20 leading gas utility executives to carry 
out the recommendations of the Plan- 
ning Committee on the local level. 

The industry’s program calls for every 
gas utility in the country to promote the 
use of “certified performance” gas ap 
pliances and equipment in its own com- 
munity, whether or not the company it 
self sells equipment. The industry is 
also working out a special program for 
training local salesmen. 

“Gas will be the aggressor in the com], 
ing competition in the home field,” says 
A. M. Beebee, chairman of the Planning 
Committee. “But we are not going to 
get into any wasteful and needless bat- 
tle with electricity. The use of electricity 
should be encouraged for those purpéses 
for which it is particularly suited, such 
as for lighting and power.” 

Electricity, however, is not planning 
to stay put. 

Electricity performs five services im 
the modern home: It lights, refrige} Here’ 
ates, cooks, heats water, operates ap k 
pliances. It is seriously eyeing the sixth workmet 
function—home heating. Heating could} Mts... « 
be more important to electricity im th} yoo, 7 
postwar period than all the other fivé th 
services put together. e roa 

Since the war began, electric com |poducti: 
panies have stepped up their output 
more than 70 per cent. The | 

“The increase in generating capacit¥}h the fy 
for 1943 alone,” points out Kinsey Rob- welded 
inson, president of the Washington Wé| | ed | 
ter Power Company, “was greater thal ling of c 
the entire capacity of all the plants COMjm@. , po 
tributing to the public supply at the be 
ginning of World War I. When peacé 
comes, a substantial portion of our pre 
ent power capacity will loom over us # 
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Take a good look, Mister! 


— it’s a preview of tomorrow 


Here’s a scene you could never forget... the 
é' workmen in their masks... the flashing of electric 
m&s...a great ship that takes form even as you 
watch. Yes, look closely, for all the signs are here: 
|The road to new methods, new achievements in 
tiboduction lies in the process of welding! 


The formative years of welding have passed. 
the future, welded products will compete with 
.|Welded products. That's why the accurate control- 
ling of costs, procedures, production, and quality 
oe a a postwar necessity. 


‘] In your own aipasie plans, you will take ad- 
Nantage of the new speed and ease made possible 
by welding in the fabrication of metals...of the 
*“Momies of lighter, stronger constnadiiion. 


Take advantage, also, of the vast store of experi- 
ence available to you through the P&H organization 
which is not only one of the world’s largest builders 
but also one of the world’s largest users of welding 
equipment. 


Overhead Cranes *¢ Electric Hoists 
Excavators -* Welding Positioners 
Arc Welders * Welding Electrodes 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


ARC WELDERS « =e a Beet | 2: co HOISTS - WELDING ELECTRODES 























SPECIALIST 
IN GETTING THE 


“BUGS” OUT 


Merely saying, ‘Ideas are dand 
— let’s have yours,”’ isn’t pence: 
to get employes to suggest im- 
provements in products, methods 
or processes, 


One reason the Morton Sugges- 
tion System has worked so well 
in over 10,000 installations in 16 
years is the specific nature of the 
appeals it uses. “Getting the bugs 
out” is just one important line 
along which the Morton Sugges- 
tion System guides creative em- 
ploye thinking. 


Proved, resultful appeals are one 
of many features that enable this 
expertly planned idea producer 
to work anywhere, anytime. Even 
though you now operate your own, 
it will pay you to investigate the 
Morton Suggestion System. Its 
ability to raise employe morale, 
improve quality of ideas and more 
than pay its way, can be extra 
vilusite in the period just ahead. 


Get the cost-free details imme- 
diately. Simply drop us a line — 
we'll do the rest. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


350 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 

















a gigantic problem.” 

Generally speaking, the industry sees 
a bright future. “Surveys by 22 of the 
larger utility companies,” says Howard 
S. Bennion, managing director of Edison 
Electric Institute, “indicate that domes- 
tic electric service will increase more 
than 50 per cent from 1942 to ’50.” 

One out of every four families wants 
a frozen-food cabinet, in addition to the 
household refrigerator. A big demand 
is anticipated for electric dishwashers, 
garbage disposal units, automatic elec- 
tric blankets, electric laundry equip- 
ment and ventilating and air-cleaning 
equipment. 

Several years ago, the electric indus- 
try began promoting the “modern 
kitchen” and the “all-electric home.” 
This is now being expanded into a joint 
program involving other branches of 
the electrical industry to be known as 
the “electrical living” program. 

If electricity expects to go places in 
the domestic field after the war, how- 
ever, industry leaders agree, it will have 
to find some device that will have the 
same potential effect on the consump- 
tion of power as the refrigerator, range 
and water heater. 

In other words, it will have to go in for 
home heating and air conditioning. 





As Philip Sporn, chief engineer of 
American Gas and Electric Service, Duts 
it: “The ‘all-electric home’ cannot hg. 
come a reality until electricity is Use, 
for heating. The electric home of tp 
morrow, without electric heat and qi, 
conditioning, will consume only 49) 
kilowatt-hours of power a year. By 
electrically heated and air-conditioney 
it will consume 14,500 kilowatt-hours: 

Except in a few sections electricity 
today cannot compete in price with othe 
fuels for home heating. The industry 
however, sees a way to remove that dis. 
advantage through the development y 
a new device (now in the experiment, 
stage) called the Heat Pump. 

The Heat Pump is not a revolutionary 
idea. Basically, it is nothing more thay 
an ordinary refrigerating plant, say ity 
designers. But it “makes use of the heg 
discharged at the condenser end rather 
than the cold produced at the evaporaty, 
end.” Engineers refer to it as the “rp. 
verse refrigeration cycle.” It can 
used for both heating and air-conditiop. 
ing. The Heat Pump is so named becaug 
it absorbs heat at low temperature fron 
the outside air or from a water supply 
and then raises it—or pumps it—to, 
higher temperature level. Simply, if 
not technically, stated, it absorbs heg 








WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


Aluminum Fins for Plane Engines 


Airplane engines may now have alu- 
minum fins for cooling made by a new 
method which gives almost twice the 
cooling area of the all-steel fins. Sixty 
fins can be mounted on a cylinder barrel 
in the same space formerly required for 
40 steel fins. a 

Formerly, cylinder barrel fins were 
machined by cutting narrow grooves 
into a solid steel barrel reducing the 


| actual thickness of the cylinder: wall to 
| one-eighth of an inch. The new fin elim- 
inates this difficult machining opera- 


tion. The fin is produced by foldin 
strips of sheet aluminum, shaped inl 
half circles, and snapping them inl 
shallow dovetail grooves cut in the bar 
rel. 

The aluminum fins can be made ™ 
almost any desired height. 

The new barrel does not materiall) 
affect the over-all weight of the engin 
but it does save a considerable quantil 
of raw material since the rough forginf 
for the new barrel is much lighter tha 
that for the older model. 
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In war and peace 
the worlds safest transportation 


are GHOUT the years, the safety record 
of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 


safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 


fatalities for each billion passenger miles 


traveled. 








This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 


This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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LOOKING AHEAD ? 











helps plan packaging 
of post-war products 





New, streamlined packaging methods, developed for 
shipping war materiel, will have valuable application 
to your peacetime products. Familiarize yourself with 
these new packaging techniques—send for the KIM- 
PAK* “post-war packaging book,” just off the press. 
Right now, KIMPAK is mighty busy convoying mil- 
itary materiel to our fighting forces. But after victory 
KIMPAK will lighten, safeguard and beautify the 
products of peace. It'll pay you to learn more now 
about this amazingly resilient, compact cushion for 
products going places. Absorbs jars, cuts packaging 
time, reduces package size. Various types to protect 
anything—from pianos to jewelry. Get the whole | 
story from this fascinating book. And for a post-war | 
packaging plan, call, write or wire for a KIMPAK man. 
*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 














A PRODUCT OF 
Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION NB 1044 


Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 












Send copy of FREE KIMPAK BOOK On post-war packaging methods to 
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| and then adds more heat by compres. 


sion. 

Remarkable feature about the Heat 
Pump is that it provides heat equivalent 
to from three to five kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy for each kilowatt-hoy 
of electricity required to operate it} 
This, in effect, engineers point out, jg 
the same as stepping up from three fg 
five times the heat value of the cogj 
burned at the central power station 
to produce the electricity to operate the 
reversed refrigeration equipment. 

It sounds like perpetual motion byt 
it is not, engineers explain, because it 
creates no energy. But, when perfected, 
it will eliminate the price handicap 


| which electricity is now under in com- 
| petition with other fuels in the home 
| heating field. 


More than 30 Heat Pumps are now 


| operating in the United States in com- 


mercial buildings but none in homes, 
One mid-Western manufacturer of heat- 
ing equipment, however, expects to have 
50 Heat Pump installations in home ser- 
vice by the end of this year. 

Yes, postwar promises a hot fight 
on the home fuel front. Out of it will 
come, not only new industrial plants, 
new wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, more jobs for men who design, 
make, advertise, sell, install and service 
equipment, but—in the traditional 
American fashion—increasingly better 
products at lower costs for the con- 
sumer. 
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ND an event it is, the evening home-com- 
ing of Chicago’s best loved family news- 
paper! The Chicago Daily News is eagerly wel- 
comed by more than a million reader-friends. 
They value its trustworthy news, international, 
national and local. They get a tingle from its 
superlative sport pages. They are entertained 
—and often inspired—by its special columns. 
They are helped by its distinguished household 
section of practical information. The Daily 
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News is an institution in Chicago’s home life. 

Advertisers, likewise, acknowledge The 
Daily News to be an institution BASIC to 
their marketing activities in Chicago. For 43 
consecutive years The Daily News has carried 
more Total Display linage than any other 
Chicago newspaper— morning, evening or 
Sunday.” Such leadership could not be so 
long maintained if advertisers were not con- 
vinced that The Daily News is 
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The Rails Keep Rolling Along 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 


Manx.np, being so much like the 
lowly lightning bug which is equipped 
only to see where he has been and not 
where he’s going, had best judge the 
future of railroading by reviewing the 
20 years between the two World Wars 
and the pay-off when this war came. 

In this war, the industry which so 
many had “written off’? became not only 
more essential than ever but demon- 
strated an elasticity and resourceful- 
ness which astonished everyone—ex- 
cept maybe those railroad men and 
cooperating shippers who had laid the 
plans to meet the emergency. 

Today the railroads are carrying just 
about double the daily load of the earlier 
war—are doing it with one-third fewer 
locomotives, one-fourth fewer cars and 
500,000 fewer men. They are doing it 
with none of the congestion and delays 
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of that time and are doing it with their 
own resources. Moreover, instead of 
costing the taxpayers nearly $2,000,000 
a day, as did government operation of 
the railroads during the first war, to- 
day’s operations are paying more than 
$5,000,000 a day in taxes. 

That record, and the methods by 
which it was achieved, is the starting 
point for any consideration of the rail- 
roads’ future as major channels for 
investment, major employers of labor, 
major purchasers of goods, and major 
payers of taxes. 

Assuming that after the war there 
will be changes in the art and practice 
of railroading, what are the prospects 
of railroading as a business? Can it, 
like every other self-supporting private 
business, meet its pay rolls, pay its bills, 
carry the charges on the capital used to 
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WAYNE BRUMBAUGH 


create it, pay its taxes, and earn its 
profits, if any, out of the price it re 


ceives for the product it makes and 


sells? 

The plant in which the railroad manu- 
factures its product is odd in shape 
thousands of miles long and mostly not 
more than 100 feet wide. Nevertheless, | 
it is a factory for the production of the 
only thing the railroad has to sell 
ton-miles and passenger-miles. The 
problem of the railroads, like that of 
every other business, is to manufacture 
a salable product and to sell it at 
price which covers the cost of produc 
tion. 

The major factors in this equation, 80 
far as the railroads are concerned, are, 
on one side: the level of wages, the level 
of prices paid for materials and sup 
plies, the tax load, and, least important, 





























Locomotive “No. 1,” 
which puffed its way across the dales 
of mid-Wisconsin in 1851, was on: 
of the trail blazers for the present 
magni fic ent transcontinental systen 
of the Milwaukee Road. 


Movement of vital war freight was 
speeded and tonnage increased when 
the Milwaukee Railroad installed 
General Motors Diesel Locomotive 
on the 225-mile mountain zone be- 
tween Avery, Idaho, and Othello 
Hu ‘ashington. 


PATTERN FOR 
FINER TRANSPORTATION 


\4 RITTEN into the grueling war job the 


railroads of America are doing, is the story of this 





















— mighty titan of the rails. This is the General Motors 
ad Diesel Locomotive. It is displaying the unusual stamina, 

KEEP speed and willingness to work ceaselessly which these urgent 
AMERICA times demand. And with such tireless, low-cost, swift service 
STRONG these GM Diesel Locomotives are providing a pattern for finer 

BUY MORE transportation in the greater days to come. 
WAR BONDS 
* 3 
LOCOMOTIVES ........ ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, th. 
ae ENGINES . . /50 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland Il, Ohio 
ih 4 ENGINES... i5%0250H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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the fixed charges. On the other side, 
are: the level of prices at which it can 
sell ton-miles and passenger-miles. 

Running all through the equation, 
and affecting every other factor, is the 
most variable factor of all: volume of 
business. 

During the present war, the railroads 
have paid the highest average wages in 
their history, averaging in 1944 more 
than 92 cents an hour as against 73.3 
cents in the last year of peace, 1939. 
(In 1918, the closing year of the First 
World War, the average was 45.8 
cents.) Price levels of the materials and 
supplies railroads buy and use have 
gone up from an index of 130 in 1939, 
when war began, to an index of 167 at 
the end of 1943. Railroad taxes in 1939 
averaged 8.9 cents out of each duvllar 
taken in; in 1943, 20.4 cents. 

On the income side, the average pay 
received for hauling a ton of freight one 
mile has declined from 0.973 cent in 
1939 to 0.933 cent in 1943. On the basis 
of 1943 business, that subtracted some 
$290,000,000 from rail revenues. 

On the other hand, although passen- 
ger fares still remain far below the 1918 
level, and still farther below that of the 
’20’s, there was a slight increase from 
1939 to 1943 which, on the present 
phenomenal level of travel, adds nearly 
$40,000,000 a year to rail revenues. 

At the 1939 levels of manufacturing 
costs and selling prices of their product, 
the railroads made, before charges, less 
than $600,000,000—a rate of return of 


21% per cent on their investment. After 
paying interest on their debts and other 
fixed charges, only $93,000,000 was left 
for the owners. 


Volume is near top 


SINCE 1939, fixed charges have de- 
clined but, with wages and prices going 
up and taxes soaring while selling 
prices remained virtually stationary, 
the railroads would long before now 
have been out of business—if that were 
all there is to the equation. 

But there is another factor, the varia- 
ble v for volume, which runs through 
the whole equation with astonishing ef- 
fect on the results. Because of increases 
in volume, railroad earnings in 1943 be- 
fore fixed charges were approximately 
2% times those of 1939. 

However, volume and yet more vol- 
ume is not the answer to the railroad 
problem. There is a point beyond which 
increasing volume—even if it were to be 
had and handled—cannot overbalance 
rising levels of wages, prices and taxes. 

The disquieting fact is that the rail- 
roads have reached that point. 

Railroad earnings after expenses and 
taxes reached their all-time peak in 
1942. Volume of sales of railroad ser- 
vices went up more than 20 per cent in 
1943 compared with 1942, but wage 
rates rose nearly ten per cent, price 
levels nearly nine per cent, and taxes, 
which in 1942 had taken two-fifths of 
what revenues were left after paying 
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operating expenses, took more thap 
one-half in 1943. The final result w 
that with a sales volume $1,600,000,009 
greater than in 1942, the railroads jp 
1943 had $125,000,000 less in net earn. 
ings after expenses and taxes. 

These trends continue, moreover, ip 
1944, In the first five months of this 
year, volume of sales increased $238. 
000,000 compared with the same months 
in 1943, but what was left after paying 
operating expenses and taxes decreased 
$152,000,000. This level of net earnings 
is not only less than in 1943 but, ip 
April and May, passed below the leyve} 
even of 1942. Indeed, by mid-summer of 
1944, the railroads were making little 
more than in 1941, although the totaj 
sales of their services were not far from 
doubled. 

In the railroad business, there jg 
magic in volume of traffic but, as the 
record since 1942 demonstrates, there ig 
not enough magic—even if such vol- 
umes of traffic are to be had after the 
war—to enable the railroads to solve 
the mathematical problem of their fu- 
ture, if other factors in the equation 
remain unchanged. 

With such volumes of traffic as are at 
all likely after the war, there will have 
to be changes in the four cost factors of 
the equation—wages, prices, taxes and 
fixed charges—or in the selling prices of 
ton-miles and passenger-miles, or in 
both, if the problem is to be solved sue- 
cessfully. 

But, as experience of other lines of 





H. W. FECHNER 


Change one part of a railroad and you usually have to change others. Bigger engines, 


for instance, may call for bigger tracks, stronger bridges and improved shop layouts 
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At four hundred miles an hour, in the high dome of 
the night, a fighter pilot can’t risk distraction by glare 
from his many-faced instrument panel. 



















So Black Light lamps made by Sylvania reveal the 
fluorescent-treated instrument dials at any intensity 
the pilot wants. There is no glare, no tell-tale glow 
to be picked up by ack-ack batteries or enemy 
night fighters. 


This development is one of Sylvania’s many war- 

time assignments. Like all of them, it is being dis- 
charged in a way to earn a reputation for manufacture 
to one standard—the highest anywhere known. 


The postwar car is one of the many places 
where similar application of Sylvania Black 
Light might well be used in the future. 


Eliminating instrument-panel glow, with- 
out putting the driver in the dark about 
speed, gas supply and so on, it can mean 
even greater safety in night driving. 


For the present, of course, such good 
things must remain in the realm of future 
possibilities. But you can count on this: 
when they come, they will be made to a 
single standard — and that the highest any- 
where known. Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


*SYLVANI 


ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 


BUY WAR BONDS 











RADIO TUBES ELECTRONIC DEVICES FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
AND FIXTURES 


oe, 





be Even before broadcasting graduated Just as news photos are Syivania started a revolution in 
j from eorphones, Sylvania had spe- “heard around the Rorid, the artificial lighting by aggressively 

Gialized in the production of the ma day will come when actual developing and selling cool and 
t Most vital radio component — the “ ‘copies of documents and blue- giare-free fluorescent illymina- 
i “_fadio tube. And Sylvania has been ; prints may be transmitted tion. This came in time to help the 
be frst with standardization of radio oi over wires and ether. The re- miracle of American production 
_) Auhes for universal use in both corder tube made by Sylvania for war, This revolution will be 
4 Home and aytomobile sets — first Is the electron tube that ¢ontinued after the wor until the’ 
pe inroduce single dry cell battery mokes such an aid possible not most efficient and economical 
a toto tubes to moke radio more only to journalism buttocom- lighting known plays o major role 
| portable ‘or both war and peace. : 3 merce, industry ond the arts. tae in relighting peacetime America. 
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business shows, it is difficult, even 
where desirable, to reduce cost factors 
or increase selling prices. Added to the 
difficulties which ordinary business 
faces in doing such things, the railroads 
must meet strict government regula- 
tion of selling prices, a strong, if not 
controlling, government influence , on 
wages and working practices, and the 
controlling influence of government on 
taxes. Not a great deal of room is left 
for the exercise of the skill of business 
management—and yet it is within that 
narrow space that the future of rail- 
roading as a private, self-supporting 
business must be worked out. 

The prices at which railroads are per- 
mitted to sell their services may have to 
go up for a time—as they did during 
and after the last war—but it would be 
only for a time. The twin pressures of 
commercial necessities and public regu- 
| lation are likely in the long run to hold 
| rates down. 

Wage levels too might decline tem- 





| porarily, but the whole trend on rail- 


| way wages for half a century has been 


strongly the other way. There is little 
likelihood of much relief in tax rates. 
Interest and other fixed charges will be 
somewhat reduced, but, if by some mir- 
acle all railroads could become debt- 





free tomorrow, the effect would be small 
compared to the increases in wage 
rates, price levels and taxes which have 
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come about since the beginning of the 
war, and which bid fair to be carrieg 
over into the peace. 

So stated, the future of the railroags 
as privately owned and managed bugi. 
ness enterprises does not look bright— 
and yet there is room for reasonable 
optimism. 

If railroad managements are per. 
mitted to pursue it, there is another way 
of cutting the cost of producing trang. 
portation service—by increasing the 
output of transportation per train per 
hour, per car per day, per dollar of 
wages paid, per dollar invested. That igs 
the way railroads have come this far, 

Twenty years ago, the average freight 
car turned out about 550 ton-miles of 
transportation per day. In 1943, it 
turned out nearly twice as much. Twep- 
ty years ago, a freight train produced 
less than 8,000 ton-miles of transporta- 
tion for each hour it was on the road, 
Now it does more than twice that much. 
Twenty years ago, for each dollar in. 





KEYSTONE 


Two-way radio will be widely used on tomorrow’s trains but 


less as a safety measure than as a means of reducing delays 


vested in railroad plant and equipment, 
25 units of traffic were produced per 
year, now 38 units. In short, machines 
and dollars have been made more pro- 
ductive. 

Much of this gain, of course, is due to 
the use of railroad plant nearly up to 
capacity but even capacity volume 
would not have produced such results 
without research and invention, invest- 
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It's down the stretch... 
At the end of each month... 


That Elliott-Fisher’s speed way of 


posting ... counts most. 


But it’s right from the start... right 
through each day... that the Elliott- 
Fisher saves important time and money 

for you. 


Man hours and woman hours.are turned 
to minutes. More work is sped through 
each day. The machine does everything. 

All adding, subtracting, totaling, and cross- 
balancing is automatic. 


Your many different records are handled 
accurately and with dispatch. Each complete 
job, with its related entries, goes through in 
one operation. 


Elliott Fisher Accounting Mochines are. available 
subject to War Production Board authorization. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Accounting Machine Division ° 


.. from Elliott- 
Fisher's exclusive flat writing sur- 


Speed comes. 


face which provides quick insertion, 
alignment, and removal of forms. 


... from the carbon paper roll that 
feeds between the sheets neatly and 
instantly. 


... from the standard single “touch-type” 
keyboard, that’s acinch for every typist. 


... from the short hand travel, automatic 
tabulating, and line spacing. 


...from a dozen other time-cutting 
features. 


it will pay you well to start your accounting 
on the “Speedway of Posting’. Call your 
local Underwood Elliott Fisher office now for 


further information on the time and money 


saving performance of this simple machine. 
% 





aa 


& Our factory at Bridgeport, 
} Connecticut, proudly flies 
the Army-Navy “E” 
awarded for the produc- 
tion ef precision instru- 
ments calling for skill 
ond craftsmanship of the 
highest order . . . 











How LONG... how smooth... will the road back to normal peace- 
time living be? 

Will cross-purposes of Industry ... of Labor .. . and of Regula- 
tions ... befog the road and impede our journey? 

Will soldiers returning from overseas find a homeland that is 
foreign to them . .. where the blessings of Free Enterprise, Open 
Competition and Private Initiative no longer exist? 

These are but a few of the post-war issues which America must 
squarely face today! 

On the speed with which these issues are settled will depend 
the releasing of hundreds of marvelous new inventions to a wait- 
ing world. 

Today many leading manufacturers are preparing for peacetime 
production of items which will raise America’s standard of living 
to undreamed-of heights. In the plans of many of these the accu- 
racy, quality and precision of Detroit Taps and Tools will have 
their appointed places. But the speed with which these plans un- 
fold after the war will depend upon the cooperative effort of 
Industry, Labor and Government in making “the road back” short 
and smooth. 








Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 
booklet tracing the development of the machine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 





8432 BUTLER AVENUE > 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK — Buy More Bonds 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS » THREAD GAGES * SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





ment in improved plant and equipmen 


, and ingenuity in making better use gf 


the tools which invention and invegt 
ment have provided. 

Nor have the railroads come to the 
end of the road in this sort of progr 
On the contrary, more concentrate 
thought and energy are being devoteg 
to methods of improving the quality ang 
cutting the cost of production in the 
railroad “factory” than ever before 
Railroad research is being done in laf 
oratories, plants and on the road aj 
over the country, by railroads, railroag 
supply houses and cooperating univergj. 
ties and individuals. Through the nearly 
200 technical committees of the Asggo. 
ciation of American Railroads, and its 
special Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation, the results of 
all this research are brought together 
and made available to all interesteg 
railroads. 


Complicated mechanism 


A RAILROAD is a machine of mang 
parts—road-bed and other fixed plant 
signals and communications, shops and 
offices, as well as cars and engines. It ig 


| manned by men of many differing train. 


ings and qualifications. Changes in any 
part of the machine may, and usually 
do, affect other parts, so that develop- 
ment must be carried forward on a 
broad front. 

Bigger engines, for example, may 
pull heavier trains and pull them faster, 
but they may also require heavier track, 
stronger bridges, improved shop lay. 
outs, perhaps a different signal lay-out, 
and changes in other parts of the ma- 
chine. 

The foundation of this machine is the 
track. The track of the future will be 
made of stronger and tougher steel 
with better joints and fastenings. It will 
be drier and better drained, will have 
lighter grades and lesser curvature. It 
will cost less to maintain per ton-mile 
of traffic passing over it, and, where 
that is of consequence, will make possi- 
ble higher speeds and heavier trains— 
in other words, more intensive use of 
plant. 

Over this track there will continue 
to run trains—the railroad train being 
a composite vehicle made up for a par- 
ticular journey by putting together 
separately loaded cars to be hauled asa 


| unit, and, at destination, to be dispersed 





i 


for separate and individual unloading. 
This combination of the flexibility of the 
single car with the economy of mass 
movement, being peculiar to railroads 
and fundamental in their operations and 
in the commerce of the country, will 
continue. 

Cars in the trains will be lighter with 
an increased proportion of pay-load and 
a decreased proportion of dead-weight 
The change in this direction will nd 
be so great as is sometimes suggested 

because even now the average freight 
car has a carrying capacity of from 2% 
to three times its own weight. The dis 
crepancy between capacity and average 
load, which is sometimes cited, is due i 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 
RELAXATION AND FREEDOM FROM TRAVEL FATIGUE are the gifts of new 
design in this magnificent sleeper-coach. Reaching new standards of luxury 
and restfulness in low-priced accommodations, this long-distance coach of 
tomorrow will allow complete relaxation by day and sound sleep aft night. 


THE WEW Duy Wide SLEEPER -COACH 


CHAISE LOUNGE COMFORT ON WHEELS 
Pullman-Standard’s latest travel innovation 


This new dimension in coach comfort is achieved by superb seating 
facilities designed with low-angle reclining adjustments that support 
the whole body while you relax at full length. For added privacy, 
movable curtains will screen your space from the lights and sounds 
of the rest of the car, while permitting you to read under a focalized 
light without disturbing your neighbor. 

Individual dressing rooms—spacious, modern, and well equipped 
—will eliminate Unneeded baggage will be checked 
into a new, out-of-the-way storage compartment to relieve over- 
racks and cluttered aisles. 


congestion. 


crowded baggage 

Care for passenger comfort has also included many unseen engi- 
neering features . . . smoother riding at high speeds, improved brak- 
ing and coupling, healthful air-conditioning, cleanliness en route, 
and sound-deadening. They all add up to a high expression of travel 
pleasure in safe equipment marked with the prestige of Pullman- 


Standard design. 
+ * * 


Soundly engineered and designed, plans for this and many other 
types of advanced postwar railroad equipment are being shown in 
Pullman-Standard’s Engineering and Research exhibit. They demon- 
strate how amply we are propared fo meet transportation's require- 
ments as soon as construction of cars is again permitted. This is one of 
Pullman-Standard’s contributions to the problem of postwar reemployment. 


( Fillbuan Stindad Sete 


q CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7 CHICAGO «- ILLINOIS 
World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 


2 No? 


Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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YOU CAN AFFORD IT 


Some 22,000,000 people in all walks of 
life hold Prudential policies. Size, kind 
and payment plan can be fitted to your 
own circumstances. 


LET US SHOW YOU SOME FIGURES 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















MORFLEX COUPLINGS FOR MANY USES 


Without lubrication Morfiex Couplings operate at top efficiency... 
resist shock and vibration because resilient rubber trunnion blocks are 
assembled under pressure in the center unit. G| Dust and dirt can't 
interrupt their trouble-free performance. ©, Compact and quiet, 
designed for dependability on any type of installation. Morflex 
couplings combine all these features. O| Consult your Morse engineer. 


CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 





. « DETROIT 8. MICH. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY « ITHACA, 


CLUTCHES 


« A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 


| haul service. Very heavy traffic or espe 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| mand all the power of the powerhouse 
| Steam-turbine engines, and a gas-tur 


| tion go directly to work whirling the 


| distributing arrangements, lighter rods 


| for the movement of all trains over @ 
| division of 100 or more miles. This idea 








large part to variations in the weight 
density of commodities to be loadeqo 
nobody could put 100,000 pounds ¢ 
straw hats in a 100,000 pound cap 
box car—and in part to commercial egy. 
ditions and practices. 

During the war, great progress ha 
been made through the cooperation ¢ 
shippers organized in The Shippers Ag 
visory Boards, and the assistance of th 
ODT in accomplishing more comple 
loading of cars. 

The freight car of the future is ng 
likely to be much more elaborate ¢ 
costly than the present car. There is ay 
economic limit to what may profitably 
be spent on a vehicle which necessarily 
spends about half its time in the hang 
of shippers and receivers of freight anj 
a goodly part of the remaining time 
being switched or awaiting movement 
They will, however, have better trucky 
better draft gear, better springing anj 
shock-absorbing arrangements. 

Diesel-electric engines will come intj 
wider use, both in switching and road¢ 
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cially difficult operating conditions wi] 
probably bring further extensions of 
central-station electrification, wher 
each engine on the road has at its com 












bine in which the products of combus 


blades of the turbine, are in prospect, 


Steam engines improved, too 


ALL this while, the reciprocating steam 
engine, which is the backbone of the 
railroad power fleet, is not standing 
still. Higher steam pressures and tem 
peratures, better steam-making and 





pistons and other reciprocating parts, 
new and more flexible wheel arrange 
ments—all are in the making. 

There will be wide extension, espe 
cially on busy single track lines, of cem 
tralized traffic control whereby one man 
sets the switches and displays signals 





of keeping trains rolling will bring 
more terminals with one-direction yards 
where the cars of a train received at 
one end are pushed over the “hump,” t 
roll down hill along routes set up bya 
towerman who controls their speed and 
stopping places. 

Signals will be improved and two-way 
radio more widely used both on trains 
and in terminals, less as a safety meas 
ure than as a means of reducing delays 
and waits for information. 

Railroad men are asked more fre 
quently, however, about the passenger 
travel of the future. The lines of its de 
velopment had already been projected 
before the war—some increases if 
speed, though accomplished more bf 
steady movement than by bursts of e& 
treme spectacular speeds; great if 
creases in comfort through further im 
provement of the air-conditioning 
which railroads pioneered; better seat 
ing and lighting arrangements in bet 
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ight. ter riding cars; the provision of indie , 
led ygual-room privacy in sleeping cars at | 
S of 4 price little above that of the open- 
acity gction berth, through the duplex- 
romette car built by Pullman just be- 
fore the war; and the development of 
has jower-cost sleeping car transport 
mn of through the three-deck cars likewise 
} AG put into experimental service by Pull- 
f the man just before the war started. 
Plete Thus, the coach of the future, and 
' seeping cars of two new and distinctly 
| not different types, are already in service. 
e or After the war there will be more of 
a them, with improvements in detail sug- 
‘ably gested by that part of the public which 
arily has had a chance to test them out. 
and These, and other improvements in| s 
> and rvice and operations, will be the rail- 
time} © 

loads’ answer to the problem of meet- 
ne ing rising costs and taxes out of selling 
ache prices which do not go up. 

The railroads expect to keep on haul- | 
ints ing freight and passengers—not so | 
; many, probably, as now, but their share 
eee: of what there is to haul. They hope that 
Be a public, which has seen in this war the 

eat need of railroads, and the tre- 
s off ; ‘ 
mendous accomplishments of which 
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On October 9, 1894, movies had their world } ance companies to develop methods of fire pre- 
premiere when the first commercially shown mo- | vention. Both have contributed much to living. 
tion picture (Miss Jerry) was put onin New York. | Without movies, certainly, life would be a lot 
The same year, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., | less pleasant; without Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
was sponsored by leading capital stock fire insur- | it would certainly be much more hazardous. 








**The right to vote was not 
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ae mi eS . : ; : to review your property insurance regularly! 
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fre- wafer-thin rubber which is replacing 7 than it was in 1940, you ought to consider buying additional property insur- : 
iget wood as plate separators. Unlike wood, » ance to bring your coverage in line with present-day replacement prices, J 
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oted become low or expended. The bat - need it —see him today! 


tery industry considers buckling of wood | RANCE } 
‘eparators as the prime reason for bat- p PROPERTY etter H 
ex try failure. The rubber is expected to preset 
in- wutlast wood at the rate of five to one. | ‘ FIRE AS SOCIATION GROUP 5 
im The rubber separators are designed to | § iy 
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FTER the war is won, America is looking forward to a great new 

age of building — to supply billions of dollars worth of goods 

that people want and need—to supply millions of jobs our return- 
ing boys must have. 

But first, industry must re-convert to peace production — in a 
race against time. And in this race, AiR EXPRESS will continue to 
save the nation millions of work-hours through the high-speed delivery 
of critical tools and material — with a greatly expanded service that 
business will use with economy in world markets as well as 
at home. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express to —as a result of increased efficiency developed 
to meet wartime demands. 

WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West” —an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 






Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


Help Wanted for th. 





Postwar Risk-taker; 


(Continued from page 30) 
gest holding company in the world 
would be the arbiter of life and death) 
innumerable enterprises. 


2. The only private enterprises thy 
might possibly be able to retain the, 
identity would be the so-called big bug. 
nesses, and only so long as they m 
quired no additional working capital, 


3. Not only would private enterprig 
be endangered but labor itself. wou 
become the servant of the state, 


It is not anticipated, however, tha 
the Government will set up a nationgj 
lending agency to hand out capital 
business firms. 


A tax law for peace 


CONGRESS plans to revise the tax sys 
tem after the war and thus give private 
capital greater incentive. Says Cop 
gressman Robert L. Doughton, chair 
man of the House Ways and Mean 
Committee: 

“When the war ends, we want to cur 
tail tax burdens on individuals and cor. 
porations. But,” he adds, “before w 
write a detailed tax law we first: hay 
to have some idea of what the postwar 
federal budget will amount to, an esti. 
mate of the peace-time national income 
and an idea of the amount that woul 
be raised by the present rates.” 

The Twin Cities group feels that itis 
a mistake to wait until the war is ove 
to pass a new tax law: 

“Enact into law as soon as possible 
a new tax program which would become 
effective in its entirety at the cessation 
of hostilities. That would enable busi- 
ness to plan its postwar course now. It 
would result in a speedy and orderly re 
sumption of peace-time operations and 
employment. 

“To make it possible for those with 
reserves and surpluses to invest in ven- 
ture enterprises and to receive profits 
adequate to cover the risks taken, pro 
vided the ventures are successful,” the 
Twin Cities Plan recommends: 


1. Repeal of excess profits tax, capital 
stock and declared value excess profit 
taxes, as well as the two per cent pen 
alty imposed for filing consolidated cor 
porate returns, together with tax o 
intercorporate dividends. 


2. Substantial reduction of individual 
income tax rates, even though doing 8 
means retaining currently high war 
time normal and surtax rates on cor 
porations, ranging up to 40 per cent. 


3. Exclusion from gross income of # 
per cent of dividends received by indi 
vidual stockholders from domestic cor 
porations. 

The taxpayer would report 60 per cent 
of such dividends received and pay the 
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tax called for in his own individual in- 
come tax bracket. 


A copy of “The Twin Cities Plan” 


may be obtained free by writing Twin | 


Cities Research Bureau, Inc., 332 Cedar 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


From the National Planning Associa- | 


tion come other specific recommenda- 
tions for revising our tax system. A plan 
outlined in a pamphlet called “Fiscal 
and Monetary Policy,” prepared for the 
Association by Beardsley Ruml and H. 
Christian Sonne, proposes that: 


1, Federal income taxes on corpora- | 
abolished, provided | 


tions should be 
measures are at the same time adopted 
to prevent the use of the corporate form 
as a device (a) to avoid payment of in- 
dividual income taxes and (b) to secure 
undue tax advantages over partnerships 
and unincorporated businesses. 


9. The graduated progressive indi- 
yidual income tax should be relied on as 
the chief source of income. Substantial 





reduction from present rates is both | 


possible and desirable. 


3, No general sales tax should be im- 
posed. 


A copy of “Fiscal and Monetary 
Policy” may be obtained by writing Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 Twen- 
ty-first Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and enclosing 25 cents. 

Still another program has been put 
forward by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. It proposes: 

1,Some reduction of individual in- 

come taxes, while retaining this tax 
as the major source of federal rev- 
enue. 


9, Elimination of duplicate taxation 


of dividend income by providing for | 


a corporate net income tax at the 
same rate as the individual normal 
tax (proposed normal rate 16-20%, 


depending on revenue  require- 
ments), with dividends exempt 
from individual normal tax but 


subject to surtax. 


3, Taxation of income from all future | 


security issues by state and local 
governments. 


4,Capital gains and losses to be 
treated the same as other income 
and business losses. 


5, Repeal excess profits tax and capi- 
tal stock and declared value excess 
profits tax. 


6, Repeal federal excise taxes except 
those on liquor, tobacco and possi- 
bly gasoline, and those levied for 
social or regulatory purposes. 


A copy of this plan may be obtained 
without charge from Committee for 
Economic Development, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

When peace comes, Congress will re- 
vise our tax system, adopting at least 
Some of the sound recommendations 
how being made by business men. 

As the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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I. Trailers rush invasion cannon into action. Other trailers move up communi- 
cations units, munitions, and machinery to wreck enemy installations ...to help 
our troops dig in, faster! Trailmobile makes thousands of military trailers. 
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ets support War Transport — continuously. Delivering 


millions of tons of civilian supplies— millions more of war equipment, destined 
for distant fronts. Trailers link all points on our continental highway network. 


PAAO 


ANYWHERE, ANYTIME, ANYHOW —BAR NOTHING! 


Our Yanks paint this 
fighting symbol on 
their helmets. 

¢ It might also be the 





Transport on every front... mov- 
ing forward men and equipment 
anywhere, anytime, anyhow—bar 
nothing! 

Military trucks and trailers 
pick up entire armies—transport 
them over enemy-sabotaged 


Ms motto of our Army: 


roads, across battlefields, through 
jungles, deserts, over mountains 
—get them on the double-quick 
to where they are needed! 


At home, trailers are doing an 
unspectacular job just as vital to 
winning the war, moving mate- 
rials from any point on our road 
map to any of thousands of des- 
tinations. Home Transport has 
performed wonders with too few 
trailers, men, spare parts. 


Now Relief Ils Here—New Trailmobiles 


®& To help ease the strain on our 
overworked Home Transport, re- 
cent Government allocations per- 
mit the manufacture of several 


thousand new commercial Trail- 
mobiles. Trailmobile is producing 
its full allotment with no let-up in 
production for our Armed Forces. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO—BERKELEY 2, CALIF. 


RAILMOBILE 





Commercial Trailers for War and Peace ...... The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 














FULLY AUTOMATIC 





Visible Fully Automatic 
Multiplication...a patented 
Fridén Feature, makes completely 


Automatic Multiplication a reality. 


Set either factor of any Multiplication problem on the Keyboard. Then enter 


the other factor in the Multiplier. For either Positive, Negative or Accumula- 


tive Multiplication just touch ONE KEY...and presto, the Carriage is automat- 
ically positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, the Calculator automatically 
counts and shifts until the problem has been completed...then finally clears | 
the Keyboard preparing the machine for any subsequent calculation. | 


Fridén Calculators are AVAILABLE when applications for deliveries have 
been approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write to your local 
Fridén Representative for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. | 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT ¢ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOLT THE WORLD 








United States sees it, every tax barrie 
which impedes the flow of enterprigs 
capital and prevents the making of new 
jobs, should be removed as early as piog, 
sible. 

Our country will not pass sudde 
from war to peace. The transition “a 
be gradual—from a big war toa smaller 
war and then to no war—from heavy 
war expenditures to lighter and lighte 


| war expenditures. 





Each transition period will perhaps 
require a tax program of its own de 
signed to fit the conditions of that Par- 
ticular period. 

The National Chamber recognizes 
that, only by being eternally vigilant, by 
keeping in constant touch with the eyr. 
rent situation, studying conditions ag 
they arise from day to day and week tp 
week—and then working closely with 
Treasury officials and the lawmakers— 
can business help stave off “inevitable 
unemployment.” 











One-Man Stretcher 


The Canadian Army has introduced a 
new sled-type stretcher with which one 
man—utilizing a tump-line—can evacu- 
ate wounded, either by carrying the 
stretcher as shown here or by crawling 
and pulling it after him. 

The tump-line has been a favorite 
packing device of North American I~ 
dians for hundreds of years. It consists 
of a leather band which fits across the 
forehead and is attached to a packboard 
with shoulder harness. The weight of 
the load is distributed on the back and 
neck muscles. 

It is claimed that the tump-line meth- 
od is less fatiguing than usual methods 
of carrying heavy loads on the shoul 
ders. 

The Canadian Army uses it not only 
for evacuating wounded but also for 
packing in supplies, heavy machine guns 
and mortars in amphibious and jungle 
operations. 


——, 
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It’s mighty important these days. Doctors are 
busier than ever and often can’t come the minute 


they are needed. 


So it’s up to you to know elementary first aid 


"But, Doctor, can't you , 
get here sooner?" 


O YOU KNOW what to do for illness or acci- 
dent before the doctor comes? 


his. 


and the most common signs of disease. below. 





Most of all, of course, you can help yourself — 
and your doctor —by keeping well. And if any 
unusual or persistent condition develops, consult 
your doctor early. You will save your time and 


Meanwhile, check up on the important points 





1. Can you take a temperature? 

Fever thermometers are easy enough 
to use. The mercury should be well 
shaken down. Leave thermometer un- 
der tongue at least three minutes. 

Normal is 98.6°. Any person with a 
temperature much above this level 
probably needs medical attention and 
should go to bed. 





2. What are common danger signs? 


Sore throat...skin rash...chills, fever 
and aching... persistent or severe ab- 
dominal pain are often signals that pre- 
cede a real illness. If one or more of 
these symptoms are present, it’s best 
to consult a doctor. 



















Rubbing Alcohol 
Aromatic Spirits 
of Ammonia 

t First Aid Dressings 
Govre—Compresses 
ice Bag 
+- Boric Acid Ointment 
| 
Sodium 
Bicarbonate 
Boric Acid Powder 
Mild Tincture 
of lodine 
Clinical 
Thermometer 
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3. Do you really know first aid? 





That first aid course you once took 
won’t do you much good in an emer- 
gency unless you sti// know it. Why not 
brush up on the Red Cross First Aid 
Manual? Metropolitan’s booklet, “First 
Aid,” is helpful, too. 

Don’t neglect your medicine cabinet. 
It’s good to check regularly to see that 
it’s fully equipped. 
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4. Can you treat shock? 


First, lay the patient on his back. 
Second, keep the patient comfortably 
warm. Third, if the patient is con- 
scious, give a stimulant—a teaspoon of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in half a 
glass of water, coffee, or tea. If uncon- 
scious, let him breathe aromatic am- 
monia or smelling salts. 


CAUTION: Do not give stimulant 
while patient is bleeding severely, if he 
has a head injury, or a strong pulse and 
red face as in sunstroke. 
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5. Do you know how to call a doctor? 


If it’s illness, the doctor wants to 
know signs and symptoms as accurately 
as you can tell him, how long they’ve 
lasted; the patient’s temperature. 


In case of an accident, describe the 
injury; what you’ve done; the victim’s 
apparent condition. 

With the help of your intelligent de- 
scription, the doctor can offer sugges- 
tions, decide how urgently he’s needed, 
and foresee what equipment he will 
need. 
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“Your Obedient Servant” 


By MAUD M. HUTCHESON 


Irs a far cry from “Your Excellency’s 
most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant” to “Very truly yours’. The nation 
was nearly a century and a half travel- 
ing the full distance between these two 
complimentary closings for official and 
formal communications. The “humble” 
was the first to be relinquished, then the 
“mosts” were eliminated, and some 
years ago “Very truly yours” was ele- 
vated to the place long held by “Your 
obedient servant.” 

“Respectfully” is now the approved 
formal finish for correspondence ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States. The language of officialdom was 
very different in by-gone days. John 
Jay, for instance, writing to President 
Washington from New York, June 13, 
1790, closed “With perfect Respect, 
Esteem and Attachment, I am, Dear 
Sir, your most obdt. & hble. servant.” 
To terminate a letter to Dr. Franklin, 
November 3, 1786, General Washington 
wrote, “I am, as I hope you will always 
believe me to be, with the greatest Re- 
spect and Esteem, dear Sir, your Ex- 
cellency’s most obedient and very hum- 
ble servant.” 


“| have the honor to be. .”’ 


ALIKE in public and private life the 
great ones of long ago rang interesting 
changes on this dignified theme. When 
Washington offered the Secretaryship 
of State to Jefferson in a letter, October 
13, 1789, he finished “With sentiments 
of the greatest esteem and regard, I 
have the honor to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant.” 

In a short note, March 29, 1791, 
transmitting some papers to 
Thomas Jefferson, Esquire, the 
President’s private secretary 
subscribed himself, “I have the 
honour to be, with the most re- 
spectful attachment, Sir, your 
obedient, humble servant, W. 
Jackson.” 

Judging from his official cor- 
respondence Jefferson was as 
formal as any of his colleagues. 
To the President, on the ques- 
tion of a rise in the price of cop- 
per, he wrote from Philadelphia, 
November 28, 1792, “I have the 
honour to be, with the most pro- 
found respect and attachment, 
Sir, etc.” To General Greene, 
January 12, 1786, “With senti- 
ments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, dear sir, 
your most obedient and most 
humble servant;” to Madison, 
February 8, 1786, “With a lively 
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esteem, dear Sir, your sincere friend and 
servant,” and his request to John Adams, 
February 6, 1786, was “Be assured of 
the esteem with which I am, dear Sir, 
your friend and servant.” 

Jefferson also liked to “salute” cer- 
tain of his friends. Writing to Fulton on 
the absorbing topic of torpedoes, he 
closed, “Sir, I salute you with great re- 
spect and esteem.” A letter to Robert 
J. Garnett, February 12, 1824, in which 
he went into the matter of amendments 
to the Constitution ended, “Accept my 
friendly and respectful salutations,”’ 
while Dr. Benjamin Rush was asked 
simply to “Accept my affectionate salu- 
tations.” 

The high water mark of formal ad- 
dress was reached then, as now, in dip- 
lomatic correspondence. To the Count 
de Vergennes, French Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Jefferson signed his name 
below this flourish: “With sentiments of 
the most profound respect and esteem, 
your Excellency’s most obedient and 
most humble servant.” When John Jay 
had occasion to treat with the Right 
Honourable Lord Grenville, one of his 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, 
he wrote from Pall Mall Royal Hotel, 
July 3, 1794, “With very sincere respect 
and esteem, I have the honor to be, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s, etc.” Jay, how- 
ever, was almost as formal with Tom 
Jefferson. In a letter of a few lines, 
merely forwarding enclosures he had 
“the honor to be, with great respect and 
esteem, Sir, your most obdt. & hble. ser- 
vant.” Today, an American ambassador 
sending despatches from abroad to the 





“Looks like that operator has hiccoughs again!” 





Department of State is just, “Yours, 
spectfully,” but the Secretary of Sta, 
closes a communication to a foreign dip 
lomat more elaborately. A note to » 
ambassador finishes “Accept, Exeg, 
lency, the renewed assurances of py 
highest consideration,” and a ministe 
of foreign affairs is given “distig) 
guished”’ consideration, with the gapJ 
phrasing. 


“‘In haste, Yrs. affte.”’ 


INTERESTINGLY enough, the goy 
ernor of a state is one official in ty 





United States to whom a correspond 
still has “the honor to be, Sir, y 
obedient servant.” According to 
Style Manual of the Department 
State, this is the formal mode of en 
communications to the honorable, th 
governor, of any state. The ending haj 
dropped some verbiage in the course 
the years. When Patrick Henry 
governor of Virginia, Jefferson wroi 
him, January 24, 1786, “I have th 
honour to be, with sentiments of th 
highest respect, your Excellency’s mog 
obedient and most humble servant.” 

Even in the black days at Valle 
Forge Washington did not lower epists 
lary standards. “I am, dear Sir, wit 
great esteem and regard, your mud 
obliged friend,” he signed to Patric 
Henry, March 27, 1778, and Heny 
begged that General Washington “B 
assured of that high regard and esteen 
with which I am, dear Sir, your affe 
tionate friend and very humble servant’ 

It was only on a rare occasion thal 
these great men unbent suf 
ficiently to be sincerely your 
and so it is refreshing to fini 
that Patrick Henry could b& 
“In great haste, Yrs. affte/ 
when he wrote to Light Hors 
Harry Lee, also that the nation! 
first Secretary of War coull 
write from West Point, Feb. 2 
1783, to my dear (Governeur 
Morris, and finish “Your affec 
tionate, H. Knox.” To Governeir 
Morris, who addressed him sit 
ply as ‘“‘Dear General,” Washing 
ton’s reply was, “Adieu, I am 
Most sincerely yours.” 

While it is still customary 
subjects of a sovereign to “hav 
the honour to remain, Sir, You 
Majesty’s most humble and ot 
dient subject,” in formal addres 
it is permissible, indeed custom 
ary, for an American citizen® 
subscribe himself, “I have tt 
honour to be, Your Majesty, tf 
spectfully yours.” 
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oes this affect you ? 


t Stat OU’VE been paying close attention to demand cash needed for estate taxes and 


gn dip ; ; scsialeanie other administrative expenses amounted 

to w the tax item in the current liabilities of to 18% to $4% of the estates studied 

Excel ; ! 

of m} your business, and you know exactly how much : 

iste There are many advantages in offsetting 

aa 

distin} money is held for future tax payments. fot a 

> Sam tax and administrative losses to an estate 
But have you measured the rise in estate with life insurance. More and more business 

| taxes and how much cash may be needed ; ; 

: by your heirs to settle your estate? leaders are using this money-saving way. May 

in th cs : : i 
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and what you can do to prepare your estate 
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INQUIRY FORM 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Have You Streamlined 
Your Estate?’’ This places me under no obligation. 


NAME__ cates oy 









ADDRESS__ SS Ion Ee (Pees. 





Life Insurance Co 


MILY AUXEE 2, WISCONSIN CiITy AND STATE_____—_ 
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RUN 
AROUND IN CIRCLES 


This H. & A. unit literally makes 
heat run around curves, bends, cir- 
cles. On military vehicles it prevents 
freezing of fuel lines— especially at 
the most troublesome spots... it is 
extremely flexible; can Pe snapped 
quickly into place; can fit any i 





How Big is Reconversion? 


(Continued from page 26) 

and employment, with the possible addi- 
tion of products new to the industries 
which will supplement their other prod- 
ucts for commercial or pleasure use. 

The same is true of the small-arms, 
munitions and explosive manufacturers. 

Others with no particular reconver- 
sion problems, but which may have to 
curtail employment from wartime lev- 
els, are the clock and watch, screw ma- 
chine product, iron, wire and wire cloth, 
non-ferrous metal product, radio equip- 


| ment and parts, and bolt, nut and rivet 


manufacturers. 

Some durable goods industries have 
practically no reconversion problem and 
will employ more workers as soon as 
they become available. These include 
the building equipment and supplies 
(warm air heating and air condition- 
ing); furniture; iron and steel, found- 
ries, rolling mill machinery, steel barrel, 
lumber and stone, clay and glass prod- 
ucts, and plastics. 

For the most part, manufacturers of 
non-durable goods face no reconversion 


problems and practically “every one 
them has been operating short-han 
It can be safely assumed that the 
ding, clothing, drugs, soap, beverage 
food and dairy products, meat pac 
sugar, grinding wheel, paint and 
nish, paper and petroleum prody 
printing and publishing, rubber p 
ucts, shoes and leather, textile, 
tobacco product industries will all a | 
workers. ‘3 
The distillers and chemical product 
manufacturers will no doubt lay off 4 
small number of workers. f 
So much for manufacturers. As {@ 
the rest of the nation’s business, very 
little reconversion is necessary: ; 


Agriculture will be placing emphagig 
on different crops than now. The Gop 
ernment has guaranteed fair prices fg 
two years after victory. There is great 
need for new construction and farm ip 
plements, for repairs to buildings ang 
machinery, none of which can be mag 
until lumber and other items become 
available. Current labor shortage wil] 
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eter, any length; can maintain ex- 
actly any desired temperature—and 
therefore can serve scores of peace- 
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time uses where viscous fluids, chem- 
icals, oils require accurate heating. 

Other H. & A. units are made in 
many shapes, sizes, contours — one 
of which may be what your needs re- 
quire. Hundreds of thousands in use. 


SEND FOR OUR 
BOOKLET 
“Controlled Electric Con- 
tact Heat.” Write H. & A. 
Engineering Department, 
88 Leroy Ave., Buffalo 14, 
New York. 








In nearly any shape, size and capacity 


mins. 


last fhadclutimyg ( ry hac. 
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Giant Stack Is Moved 


An unusual feat in motor transporta- 
tion history was chalked up at Philadel- 
phia recently when a tractor-semitrailer 
unit completed a 60-mile trip from 
Allentown with a 20-ton smoke stack 
24 feet wide and 18 feet high in carrying 
position. 

This piece of equipment was so large 
that entire trees had to be cut down, 
branches of others had to be cleared, 





and wires had to be raised or discon 
nected in order to let it through. The 
movement was a complicated engineer- 
ing problem involving hauling experts, 
utility company technicians, police, and 
traffic authorities. 

The giant stack was transported by 
J. H. Beers, heavy hauling expert of 
Bangor, Pa., using a White Super Power 
COE tractor and a drop-frame trailer. 


—<, 
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What do you suppose 
is... anyway...? 





Meet an Early Ancestor 
of the Air Conditioning Family! 


No, this picture wasn’t made in the Smithsonian Institute. It 





Typical modern air- 
conditioning unit with 
Emerson-Electric motor. 






is reproduced from Emerson-Electric advertising of 1906 and — 
The American Way of Life is 


Powered by Electric Motors 


As soon as materials are released for 


illustrates an early window-type air conditioning unit... 
Driven by an Emerson-Electric motor, it was claimed that 


“this outfit removes all particles of dust and dirt by causing civilian use, Emerson-Electric motors 
P - . will resume their jobs of driving many 
the air to pass through water, making the air breathed pure of the devices which contribute so 
: ” much to the American standard of 

and wholesome. vinden 


Further, it was stated that Emerson-Electric “will cooperate A Connsnor 


with any manufacturer building machines suitable for opera- a 
; , : ” , WASHING MACHINES 
tion by small alternating or direct-current motors” :: This ita 


statement is much more significant today because— 
ELECTRIC FANS 


Backed by 54 years’ experience in the design and precision OIL BURNERS 
STOKERS 


FURNACE BLOWERS 


manufacture of electric motors, Emerson-Electric is prepared 
to render invaluable engineering service to manufacturers of 
appliances and equipment requiring motors up to 5 H. P. 
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THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. + + + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Branches: New York « Chicago ¢« Detroit « Los Angeles * Davenport EMERSON-ELECTRIC POWER-OPERATED 
GUN TURRETS and ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR 
AIRCRAFT contribute to Allied military might 
on all battle fronts of the world. 


EMERSON fs ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS ——i@=—" ——""li=——- APPLIANCES 











“What a fix we'd be in 







job with a Monroe; its speed, its 
simplicity, its Velvet Touch ease 
of operation, all combine to make 
the day’s work lighter—despite 
the unprecedented wartime vol- 
ume of figures and records. 
Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory and 
accounting procedures. Manage- 





Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


They can really pitch in and do a V 





ment depends on these for 
efficient and economical adminis- 
tration; and business depends on 
Monroe to keep this vital work 
flowing. 

Call the nearby Monroe branch 
... ask our representative about 
the availability of Monroe Ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
Let him help you to effect time- 
saving shortcuts. Ask about our 
Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your Monroes in top oper- 
ating condition. 

* * * 

Without obligation send for the 
Monroe Payroll Book showing 
simplified methods for figuring 
Overtime, Bonus and Tax With- 
holdings. A most valuable pres- 
entation of time-saving shortcuts 
on all payroll calculations. Get 
in touch with nearest Monroe 
Branch, or write Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


CALCULATING + LISTING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








without Monroes!” 


| war return to the land. 
| 





ease off rapidly as many of the 4,500;0q) 
persons who left the farms curing the 


Construction is in for a tremendoy 
lift just as soon as materials and lah, 
become available. Airport facilities wy 
have to be expanded and improve) 
Commercial, farm, industrial and eq. 
dential buildings need repairs. There) 
a gigantic shortage of new home 
Drainage, and streets and highway 
have been neglected. 


Finance, including banks, insurang 
and real estate, will experience incrégg 
ing activity under less pressure, With 
the current shortage of help rapidly jm. 


proving within the coming year. 


Government pay rolls in most states, 
counties and municipalities will 
crease, and services, particularly eg). 
cation, greatly improve as both th 
armed forces and war industries 7, 
lease thousands of former teachem 
firemen, policemen, engineers and gan 
tation workers. Federal employment 
probably will not be so large. 


Mining, generally, will experience re. 


| newed activity as the labor shortage 


becomes less pronounced. Extraction of 
crude oil, precious metals, natural gag 
non-metallic and quarry products will 
expand as men and materials become 
available. 


Public Utilities will expand, partic: 


| larly as to residential outlets, and there 
| is need of new equipment and much re 
| pair work. 
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Service Industries such as amuse 
ments, auto repair, barber and beauty 
shops, business service and _ repair, 
hotels and tourists’ camps, and miscel- 
laneous repair will enjoy increasing 
business. 


Trade, both wholesale and retail, has 
been operating short-handed and with 
limited stock. Tremendous expansion is 
in store for automobile, building sup 
ply, farm implement, gasoline and oil 
tire, household appliance and radio deal- 
ers. 


Transportation by air and steamship 
will increase sharply as facilities be 
come available; while the railroad, bus 
and trucking business is expected to 
hold up for some time. The rolling stock 
of the last three services is in need of new 
additions and much repair. Many steam: 
ships will have to be reconverted to pas 
senger use. 


This brief peek at postwar busines | 
expectations demonstrates that the 


| postwar reconversion problem is nd 


general. The most seriously affected 
part of the durable goods industry has 
never employed as many as 5,000,000 
workers. 

But, since the entire peacetime ecom 
omy depends on the products of the 
durable goods industry, reconversi0n, 
where it is a problem, is a very big prob 
lem, indeed. 
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Across the roof-top of the world the champions of 
international air fleets will race for the supremacy 
of the skies. As great ocean liners contended with 
each other on the high seas for freight and passen- 
ger preference, so will the de luxe air liners of 
America vie with those of Europe for the traffic of 
the stratosphere. 

Rivalry in size and speed, and in the visible as- 
pects of comparison, may be close. Factors of serv- 
ice and comfort may be universally applied. But 
for their unseen, glamorous engine rooms, versatile 
units of Hycon hydraulic systems are now ready to 
do a score of jobs which mean greater efficiency, 
reliability, and economy in time and personnel. 

This booster force of hydraulic power has many 
potential applications in aerial transportation. Al- 
ready standard equipment on the Lockheed P-38 
and the Douglas C-54, it has variable volume of 
pressure up to 3000 pounds per square inch. Spec- 
ify HYCON Pumps and Valves, or complete As- 
sembly Units for the hydraulic jobs in the coming 
Titans of the Air. Write for full information. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





Huge Tp Cito tox the TITANS OF THE SKIES 


The compact high-pressure Hycon “Stratopower’”” pump, 
furnishing variable volume at pressures up to 3000 pounds per 
square inch—when no longer restricted by wartime needs— 
will do a great many hydraulic jobs better. 

Out of the incredible demands of the war will come mira- 
cles of technological improvement to help rebuild a shat- 
tered world. More goods must be produced faster and 
cheaper. New machines will be created and old machines 
modernized. If you have a problem of actuation in your 
postwar plan, or the modernization of your present equip- 
ment, Hycon will help to solve it. Though our facilities are 
primarily devoted to production for the armed forces, there 
are still available for industry Hycon pumps and valves in 
the 3000-pound range. Write for full information. 


For Tomorrow — Infinitely variable 
pressure controls at YOUR finger tips 


‘+ HWCON: :: 


Patented— Manufactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 


THE NEW WORK AIN BRAKE COMPANY 








ESS 
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Phydraulee Diuition 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











From Bureau Chief to Industrialist 


In A miscellaneous collection of build- 
ings in Pikesville, Md., William F.. Mc- 
Bride, for 22 years a government em- 
ployee without previous manufacturing 
experience, has produced $4,500,000 
worth of technical war material. 

His two-year-old Maryland Engineer- 
ing Co. makes, among other things, 
tubular plywood radio antenna masts 
and electronic equipment. 

Born in the corn belt in 1894, McBride 
was introduced to radio as an enlisted 
man in the Navy during the last war. 
He shed the uniform in 1919 to become 
a civilian laboratory assistant at the 


Navy Research Laboratory, and studied 
electrical engineering evenings. 

By steady degrees he progressed 
through the Government until, when ill- 
ness forced his retirement in 1942, he 
was assistant chief of the Signals Divi- 
sion in the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Convalescence gave him leisure to 
consider where his best service might 
lie in the then young war. He felt that 
the knowledge he had gained in Civil 
Service had equipped him for a com- 
mand in the Battle of Production. 

The opening move was to rent an 
office in Baltimore and inform his ac- 
quaintances in the radio industry and 
government service by telephone. First 
fruit of this solicitation was an order to 
develop a wood chest to house radio 
equipment. The experimental chest was 
accepted and led to volume orders. 

McBride, a country boy at heart, be- 
lieves rural areas offer a better labor 
supply than cities. Accordingly, he 
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leased a three-story brick 
building, formerly a general 
store in Pikesville, for a 
factory. That was soon out- 
grown, and the company 
spread across the road to a 
building occupied by a dog- 
and-cat hospital and a 
bowling alley. A hangar at 
the nearby Curtiss Airport 
has since been taken on as a paint shop. 
The plant, rambling through its several 
buildings, now covers approximately 
50,000 square feet of floor space. 

The much advertised labor shortage 
and the problem of getting equipment 
have bothered this industrial amateur 
very little. In fact, both were solved in 
one motion at the outset. 

Ray Murray, a Pikesville contractor, 
had woodworking machines and 18 
skilled workers. The restrictions on 
home building had left him out on a 
limb talking to himself. 

McBride said, “Come on in with us.” 

So he brought over his machines and 
men and became foreman of the wood- 
working department. 

August Wohlmuther employed five 
men in a general repair and machine 
shop. He enlisted as foreman of the light 
metal department, bringing his work- 
ers, lathes, punch presses, a forge, and 
a genius for model building. 
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William F. McBride, for 22 years a government worker and 
now a business success, and R. E. Heffernan (seated), his 
metal chief. Left: Testing the firm's plywood radio mast 


Oliver N. Sholtes brought in heavy 
metal working equipment, four men, 
and the “know how” for metal forming. 

The company rents the equipment 
from the foremen-owners and guarai- 
tees to keep it in good repair. Thus, the 
project has developed as a cooperative 
enterprise and has kept three local 
small businesses intact. 

Around that nucleus, a force of abott 
200 has been gathered from various 
sources. Some of the faculty and aé 
vanced students of the McDonough 
School, a private vocational institution, 
put in part time as wood and metal 
workers. Manual training teachers 
come to the plant during vacations and 
holidays. Firemen, policemen, and other 
local residents come in for part time 
work when off duty. 

To integrate this force and keep it 
ticking, McBride needed a good produc 
tion manager. He found him in R. P 
Trodler, nine years first mate on a trans 
Atlantic liner, later a master rigger ata 
Baltimore marine works. Trodler’s spe 
cialty in the new company is making 
cargo nets and slings, capable of lifting 
372,000 pounds. These are used for 
hoisting locomotives, tanks and other 
heavy material on shipboard. 

There have been no labor troubles. 

“There is a good tavern a few doors 
down the road,” McBride explains, “W 
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Shift Your Business 








into Higher Gear 





with 


- EXECUTONE 


“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 
ETI 


which we adjourn at the close of busi- 
ness to settle any differences. We have 
a standing rule that no dispute may be 
carried over to the next day.” 

One typical bit of ingenuity was dis- 
played when the firm needed a machine, 
not readily available, for bending heavy 
steel couplings. The pneumatic lifting 
apparatus from a defunct coal truck 
was Salvaged and adapted to the opera- 
tion. It works. 

Two-thirds of the business has been 
radio antenna masts, mostly fabricated 
of tubular hardwood plywood. The oth- 
er third has been largely military furni- 
ture, related to radio, such as desks, 
tables and cabinets, fabricated from 
plywood and metal. 

The plywood masts range from a diam- 
eter of 2% inches by 30 feet in height 
to a diameter of 10 inches by 125 feet in 
height. One is designed to carry a load 


of 12,000 pounds at a height of 75 feet. 


One of the masts is the portable job 
used for both reception and transmis- 
sion in ground-to-plane communica- 
tions. Flown to captured air fields, it 


can be erected by three men in half an 


hour. 


Another interesting item is a portable | 


radio direction finder antenna and shel- 
ter used for locating enemy radio sta- 
tions or for giving bearings to planes 
or ships. The shelter is a demountable 
shack of plywood panels which can 
house two people and radio equipment. 

McBride anticipates many civilian 
uses for the war products he is develop- 
ing. He foresees, for instance, a large 
postwar market among radio “hams” 
for plywood antenna masts, also a mar- 
ket among boat lovers for light, sturdy, 
tubular masts designed to telescope for 
passing under low bridges. The building 
industry and novelties offer other prom- 
ising fields.—ROBERT TURNER 





Distributors to Meet 


RECOGNIZING the importance of the 
distributive industries in providing more 


| jobs during the postwar era, the Cham- 
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Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man aa 
his desk, without a moment wasted. 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The “‘inter-com’‘system selected by the 

U. S$. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet «M-15" 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 






































Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 











ber of Commerce of the United States is 
sponsoring a distribution conference to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York, Oct. 23 and 24. 

The purposes of the conference are to 
provide more jobs in the postwar era; 
to serve the interests of the distributive 
industries; and to develop a better un- 
derstanding of the economic needs of 
distributors. 

Subjects to be discussed include re- 
conversion and demobilization, disposal 
of government surplus property, price 
control and civilian supply, consumer 
credit, and taxation. The position of the 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, fi- 
nancier, and the Government will be 
dealt with. Various organizations deal- 
ing with distribution will be represented. 

Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
Chamber, will address the conference at 
a dinner meeting Oct. 23 on the subject 


“Distribution—a Key to Prosperity.” 
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OUT... WITH THESE 
SNEAKY SABOTEURS 










Smoker's 
B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ingis ALL oone with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect moistening agent. 
Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. You’ Llikeit! 


Country Doctor 
Pipe Mixture 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


TRANSFORMERS 


for the World of Tomorrow 

















The electrical and electronic world of to- 
morrow will find Acme engineers ready 
for the peacetime transformer applications 
of war time developments. Whatever your 
transformer needs, Acme can supply de- 
signs for better performance. 


FLUORESCENT 
LAMP 
BALLASTS 





SPECIAL PURPOSE INDUSTRIAL 
TRANSFORMERS TRANSFORMERS 


The Acme Electric & Nifg. Co. 
Cuba, N. Y. Clyde, N. Y. 














Lully 


VonRoy 
DUMONT 


$10 


An ancient Greek philos- 
opher claimed that’pleas- 
ure was the only good.” 
True or no, a ration of 
pleasure is every man’s 
due. Among life’s greatest 
felicities is the pleasure of 
smoking a VanRoy — the 
pipe with a noble heritage 
of distinguished quality— 
always preferred by 
the discriminating pipe 
smoker. VanRoy Com- 
pany, Inc., Empire State 
Bidg., New York’ 1, N.Y, 


VanRoy Pipe Family 


3.50 
5.00 
7.50 
10.00 


ARISTA 
y BARD 


MONT 





Cash by Card: 


New “bondified” post card 
turns out to be something 


money order buyers want | 


Un ess you happen to live in Minne- 


Checks, Inc., a fast-growing little con- 
cern which markets a “bondified” post 


same fee as other types of money orders 
and mailed anywhere in the U. S. or pos- 
sessions for a cent. 

Recently, reports Checks, Inc., the 
from Minneapolis to her husband. He 


cashed it on his ship somewhere on the 


through a Navy station at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, to a bank in Washington, to 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond, 


Bank, and was finally honored by the 


such checks are deposited. 


Made payable only to the person to 
whom addressed, the post card check is 
protected against tampering by federal 
postal laws. It is printed on a special 
safety paper that does everything but 
sound a siren if an erasure is attempted. 
This post card plan is the brain-child 
|}of Elmer H. Dalldorf, president of 
Checks, Inc. He and his associates, H. C. 
Maag, vice president, 
| Moyer, secretary-treasurer, felt the 
| need for such a service after conducting 
a year’s survey. 





For gifts and to pay bills 


purchases are made by housewives and 
that, in 85 per cent of the cases, the 
money orders are bought at the point 
most convenient to the buyer. In 22 per 
cent of the cases, the money orders are 
sent as gifts, the others to pay bills. 


About 71 per cent of the people want- 
survey | 


ed the post card service, the 
showed, and asked the research repre- 
sentative where they could buy it, and if 
not obtainable, when it would be on the 
market. 

The sale of these “bondified’”’ checks 
through retail outlets like drug stores 
is undertaken through a licensee. In 
Minnesota the licensee is Currency Ser- 
vices, Inc., whose Officers are all active 
druggists of Minneapolis. Checks, Inc. 
is now lining up other licensees all over 
the country. 

Under its agreement with Checks, 
Inc., Currency Services maintains a sub- 
stantial free balance in an earmarked 

bank account, and money orders issued 
| by agents are checks against this ac- 


| count. Funds in the account cannot be | 


wife of a pharmacist’s mate mailed one | 


Atlantic. It proceeded from the ship | 


and Glenn D. | 


THE survey disclosed that 63 per cent | 
| of the people buy money orders at one | 
| time or another, that two-thirds of the | 


sota, you may not yet have heard of | 


card check that can be bought for the | 





Va., to the Minneapolis Federal Reserve | 
Fidelity State Bank where funds for | 


Post card checks are now obtainable | 
at hundreds of banks and drug stores. | 





| withdrawn in any manner except by ap- | 
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Our fine art of brewing has 
| so caught the fancy of the 
critics that it now is obtain- 
able from coast to coast. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM | 











Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK 














{ NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 










Tins is one of mi 
automatic cutting machines w 
we produce. It's a 72”. variabl 
alternate-bias, batt cutter of ex 


lent design and construction. Ang 
of cut is infinitely adjustable. 


Applications of Alfa automatic cute 
ting machines are unlimited. If 1 
cutting operations on batts, rubbée ad 


sheet metal, textiles, impregnat 
sheet materials, paper or paper 
board need improvement, investie) 


gate our product: Often; Alfa cutters: 
combined with other mechanism 
save labor and time; simplify 
duction... and auaet produ 
Catote : ae 
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WHEN 17 CAME FO "EATIN  ECUIPYNEN7T 


hey Canned lo Stunlesa Steel 


OOD and stainless steel are two sub- 

stances which get along well together. 
You can find ample evidence of that fact 
in the preparation and serving equip- 
ment of almost any hotel, hospital, res- 
taurant, bar or soda fountain—and more 
recent evidence in the mess trays, flat- 
ware, stock pots, canteens, meat pans, 
field kitchens, portable refrigerators, etc., 
of the Armed Forces. 

Food and beverages, after all, are 
chemicals—and Allegheny Metal, the 
pioneer stainless in this country, is a 
highly chemically-resistant material. It’s 
bright, tough, close-textured and excep- 


ALLEGHENY 


WED 9335-B 


REMEMBER 


THE NAME 


ee seal —p 
he. Vime —feoled 


TODAY FOR THE 


NEEDS OF 


tionally strong. The sanitary factor is 
high, cleaning is easy, and life in service 
is exceptionally long. Those are proper- 
ties, when you're thinking in terms of 
food, that look good from any angle. 

If you have ideas and questions on 
food equipment—anywhere along the 
line, from processing to serving—we can 
fill in many of the answers. Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and other Principal Cities. 


Allegheny Metal is also handled and stocked by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses. 


METAL 
Stacnkese SCL 
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PEACH - CHERRY 
APRICOT 
BLACKBERRY 
ORANGE & MINT 
FLAVORED GINS 





M.5.WALKER, Y%c. s0sTan.mass 
MAKERS OF SWANEE PRIDE LIQUEUR 
AND OLD MEDFORD BRAND RUM 





YOUR FABRIC 
PARTS ... ACCESSORIES... PRODUCTS 


For Geclet RESULTS 


BETTER DESIGN... your first step should 
be to get competent design counsel from 
a Turk Product Development Engineer to 
help you build functional advantages into 
your industrial fabric parts, accessories, and 
products. 


BETTER FABRIC... draw from Turk’s 
broad knowledge and daily contacts in the 
field of fabrics to select just the right fabric 
to meet your specifications. 


BETTER PRODUCTION ... modern 
methods and machines plus the skill of 
experienced workers gives you the very | 
highest quality when your fabric require- 
ments are produced by Turk. 


FABRIC MANUFACTURERS! 


Let us help you or your customers with the 
design and production of industrial parts, 
accessories and products to be made from the 
fabrics you manufacture. It will be mutually 
advantageous! 


ELE Fe ee 


THE C. K. TURK CORP. 
Product Development Division 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, tl. 
Factory and Home Office: South Bend, Ind. 


FABRIC-@Zoz TO INDUSTRY 


Peet ereses 
a | 





proval of both the bank and Checks, Inc. 
The bank must be a member of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
as well as a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. All checks are payable at 
par through Federal Reserve Banks. 
Checks, Inc., incidentally, also sells 
its service through banks which are di- 
rectly licensed to use this service in lieu 
of cashiers’ checks or other special 


checks where customers do not enjoy | 
personal checking accounts. Fees are | 


uniform. 


Herbert S. Woodward, cashier of Co- | 


| lumbia Heights State Bank, in a Minne- 
apolis suburb, says, “ ‘Bondified’ money 
| orders give the smaller bank a chance 
| to give service, at a profit, which pre- 


viously had netted a loss. We are now 
selling more money orders than before, 
and notice that purchasers tend to be- 


come customers in other departments.” | 
The plan, tried and proved originally | 


in Baron County, Wis., with bankers at 
Cumberland, Prairie Farm, Chetek, 
Cameron and Rice Lake, gave results 
that were promising. Banker Partridge 
of the Indianhead State Bank of Chetek, 
says, “Inquiries have come from many 
points to which post card checks have 
been sent.” 
VERNON E. BRINK 
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PITY. THE POOR 


OFFICE BOY! 


Tension Envelopes 
seal easily and stay 
sealed. Office boys 
finish quicker ... mail 
gets out faster.. letters 
and enclosures arrive 
in perfect condition. 


Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp 





NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


| ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 
DES MOINES 14, IOWA* KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


MEBUO 


Brief cases « Portfolios 





= 
STE BCO The briefease you carry 


is as important as your personal attire. Be 
sure your appearance is right! Stebco brief- 
cases and portfolios are styled for conven- 


ience and efficiency —lightweight, compact, | 


durable. 
. » Available at leading department 


stores, luggage and stationery stores 


STEIN BROS. 


Manufacturing Ce. 


231 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill 
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There are two Twin Cities Zephyrs 
inthe fleet of fourteen stainless steel 
streamliners serving fortunate cities 
on the Burlington Lines. Every day, 
each way, they provide a swift and 
comfortable daylight trip between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





Stainless steel was chosen for 
these and other Budd-built trains 
because it has the most desirable 
combination of physical properties 
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of any known metal suitable for 
structural purposes. It is the strong- 
est. It has the highest resistance to 
impactor fatigue. Itisnon-corrosive. 
It is the only metal which can be 
toughened by welding. It resists ab- 
rasion better than any other. Fab- 
ricated by the patented SHOTWELD* 
system, Budd stainless steel trains 
represent the highest standards of 
strength and safety. 
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ies Zephyr along the upper reaches of the Mississippi 


For nearly three years, Budd fa- 
cilities have been wholly employed 
in war production. When men and 
materials are released from that 
task, new trains of stainless steel, 
embodying still more modern ideas 
of travel luxury and convenience, 
will roll from the Budd shops, for 
service on American railways. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA . DETROIT 





Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
bighway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 
tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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Shoulders 


Corner Rodius 


Inner Ring 
Ball Race 


Outer Ring 
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i. subject of the Ball Bear- 
ing is on everyone’s lips now- 
adays, because of its immense 
importance to the prosecution 
of the war. 


But how many know what a 
ball bearing is—what it does 
—why it is so indispensable? 
A bail bearing is not merely 
a steel ball! It consists of the 
assembled mechanism illus- 
trated. 


It is used wherever shafts 
turn, to support loads, to per- 
mit higher, smoother speeds. 
Because nothing rolls like a 
ball, it reduces friction and 
wear and assures that the 
precise “location” of machine 
parts is maintained. 

To those who would know 
more about this “tremendous 
trifle” we offer free an inter- 
esting 112 page 
book entitled, 
“Why Anti-Fric- 
tion Bearings?” 







nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL moToRS 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


les Branches: DETROIT, G. M, Bidg., Trinity 2.4700 
Srcsoe. 230 N. Michigan Avenue, State 5454 
LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Avenue, Kimball! 7161 
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Long Job... 


CANADA will have billions of | 
dollars’ worth of surplus war 
goods to get rid of, expects to 
be at it 15 to 20 years 


CANADA expects that it will take 15 
to 20 years for her to Sell her billions of 
dollars’ worth of surplus war goods and 


| government-owned war plants. To do 


the job, the Canadian Government has 
set up an organization which will have 
offices in the United States and Great 
Britain as well as in Canada. 

Canada has already disposed of some | 
surplus or obsolete equipment of the 
armed services through interdepart- 
mental operations of the Salvage Board 
of the Treasury Office of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. Equipment 
has been sold by public auction by the | 
armed services. Equipment for manu- 
facturing has been disposed of in a 
small way through the Department of | 
Munitions and Supply, with machine 
tools and similar goods to be available 
for further war use. 

The Canadian Government has set up 
Crown Assets Allocation Committee 
and War Assets Corporation Limited. 

The Allocation Committee is com- 
posed of ten members with a full-time 
chairman and represents government 
departments, also agriculture, labor and 
householders. 

The Crown Assets Allocation Com- 
mittee will have the job of studying and | 
listing all items of surplus war assets 
from airfields and barracks to raw ma- 
terial stockpiles. The committee is to 
advise the cabinet of the government, 
which in turn will issue instructions to 


| War Assets Corporation. 


The War Assets Corporation is a gov- 
ernment company with business execu- 
tives from all parts of Canada on its 
board of directors, and is to handle the 
actual disposal of surplus and obsolete 
war materials. 

The War Assets Corporation is to be 
a permanent organization and is au- 


| thorized to hold, manage, operate or sell 


property entrusted to it, to convert sur- 
plus materials to basic products, to hold 
stocks pending ultimate disposal, and 
generally to handle assets assigned to 
it in the public interest. It does not plan 
to peddle jeeps, automotive equipment, 
machine tools or other assets, but to 
hold these in a pool to be released grad- 
ually to available markets. It will set a 
price for each commodity, based on cost 
of production, depreciation and current 
market price. It plans not to flood the 
market and thus bring on or aggravate 
unemployment. 

While certain points have been set- 
tled for the operations of the War As- 


| sets Corporation, all the problems have 
| by no means been threshed out. One of 


the big problems is to decide which gov- | 
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The new Venus President Fountain 
Pen has a large 14 Karat gold point, 
iridium-tipped for smooth writing. 
It’s smartly styled in beautiful two- 
toned colors and black. 

The new Venus President Fountain 
Pen gives you essential writing fea- 
tures of pens costing twice as much, 
is guaranteed and sells for only $350. 





AMERICAN Penci, Company, New Yore 
Makers of the famous Venus Pencils 











Does Your Product 


Require 


SEALING COMPOUNDS? 





I: the wide experience of Press- 
tite sealing specialists help you 
to solve many present and postwar 
problems of coating and sealing. 


For years we have 
specialized in Liquid, 
Solid, or Plastic 


SEALERS 
COATINGS & CEMENTS 


Presstite compounds are developed 
to meet individual requirements 
for waterproofing, rust proofing, 
oil resistance, air sealing, acid and 
alkali proofing, adhesion, etc. Spe- 
cial Presstite products now seal air- 
craft fuel tanks, fuselage seams, 
instruments, and gun turrets. And 
out of the demands of war have 
come many new and improved 
products that may well solve your 
problems, too. 


Our research and experimental 
laboratories are at your service. 
Send us your requirements today. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 


$980 Chouteau Ave... St. Louis 10, Vo 
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ernment companies are to stay in busi- 
ness, and which are to be shut down. 
Thus it is expected that explosive plants 
will be largely dismantled, while such 
companies as Research Enterprises 
Lid., making optical glass and fine in- 
struments, Polymer Corporation, mak- 
ing synthetic rubber; and Victory Air- 
graft Ltd, making Lancaster bombers 
ito name a few of the government 
companies with postwar use—will con- 
tinue operations to some extent. 
Where government ownership of 
plants and additions and equipment ties 
in with private plants, accelerated de- 
preciation will make some of these | 
plants available to private industry 
with which they are connected, while in | 
many cases it is expected that the Ca- 
nadian Government will be in partner- 
ship with private industry for many 
years. — JAMES MONTAGNES 





Future Television? 


The television entertainment unit of 
the future may be markedly different 


| from the sets that have been used ac- 


| trial designers and engineers of Chi- 





‘ 
& 


cording to Barnes & Reinecke, indus- 


cago. The present idea of a large 
cabinet and small direct image is re- 
versed—this set of the future is small 
and is intended to project a large image | 
on a screen. It could be set up in any 
room. 

While the time is not yet, according 
to Mr. Reinecke, this may well be the 
type of set which will be used when tele- 
vision is ready for wider public enjoy- | 
ment, 

He has incorporated this set in a 
radio, the dials of which are seen in the 
Photograph, and a wire recorder in- 
stead of a phonograph record player to 
make the set a complete entertainment 





Housing and dials are plastic. 


unit, 
The wire recorder, already in use by 
the armed services, is being perfected 
for civilian use. One spool will play as ated 
long as eight hours. 
| 


a 
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PORTATION 
what it meé 


The words — Precision Transportation — are more 
than a slogan of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
They are a creed that permeates the entire railroad 
family — a creed that is literally translated into action. 


REC 
ANS 


Precision Transportation on the N. & W. means a 
roadbed second to none — strong, well graded and 
smooth; a fleet of fast, powerful modern locomotives 
and thousands of sturdy freight cars of all types; great 
shops, where equipment is maintained in the finest 
condition; extensive terminals for quick classification 
and handling of trains; package cars and through freights 
that are moved on swift, safe schedules; adequate port 


facilities at the world’s greatest year-round, ice-free 
harbor, Norfolk, Va. 


Precision Transportation produces results. Here’s 
one example: the N. & W. handled more ton-miles of 
freight per mile of road during the five-year war period, 
1939-1943, than any railroad in the United States of 
350 miles or more in length. 


Today, Precision Transportation is concentrating 
on keeping the wheels rolling to Victory. When Victory 
is won, Precision Transportation will help to build a 
greater and better America — an America of sound peace 
and sound progress. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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DEVICES * PROCESSES 


for Postwar Manufacture? 













@ Our “New Products Service” will 
enable you to obtain volume items 
for postwar manufacture without en- 
countering the usual expense and 
difficulties. Many products now 
available. We study your facilities 
and submit only items that deserve 
serious consideration. Phone, wire 
or write for details of this service. 


NEW PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


2915 Detroit Avenue, Dept. N-6 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











J takes substantial, dependable 
Wheels to keep production on the 
move. That's why, with more then 90 
ears of experience behind them, 
Ewe Wheels are being specified for 
every Industrial need. If you use 
Wheels for any of your products, let 
our Engineers help you determine 
the right kind. 





Electric Wheel Co., Dept. NB, Quincy, Ill. 








Light—Where and When 
You Need It 


Delivers bright beam half a mile long or 
bright diffused light in one spot. Strong, 
rugged, long-lived, inexpensive. Useful in o 
thousand ways in industry. Dry cell or stor- 
age battery operated models. Send for cat- 
alog and ask for name of nearest distributor. 


11 E. Hubbard St. 





Chicago 11, Ill. 


| Tus YEAR, the Kentucky Future Re- 
| tailers Association held its first conven- 
| tion. A pioneer among state associa- 
tions for young retailers, the association 
is a student-run organization of high 
school boys and girls who, under the 
vocational training program of the pub- 
lic schools of the state, are receiving 
practical training in retailing while 
completing their high school work. 
| Five years ago, W. Maurice Baker, 
head of the department of distributive 
education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, saw the advantages of an organ- 
ization of young retailers in local com- 
munities where distributive education 
was being taught. Local chapters of the 
organization were formed to undertake 
community activities. 

As the number of local chapters in- 
creased, it became evident that a state 
organization to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the local chapters would be help- 
ful. Two years ago, the Kentucky Fu- 
ture Retailers Association, composed of 
local affiliated chapters, was formed. 

A state constitution and by-laws were 
worked out. The purposes of the or- 
ganization, according to the constitu- 
tion, are: to develop competent aggres- 
sive leadership in marketing; to create 
and develop the desires of those who 
follow retailing as a career; to 
strengthen the confidence of boys and 
girls in themselves and their work; to 
create more interest in the intelligent 
choice of occupations in retailing; to 
encourage members in the development 
of techniques and attitudes for service 
in retailing; to participate in worthy 
undertakings for the improvement of 
retailing and other distributive occupa- 
tions; to develop character, train for 
ful citizenship, and foster patriot- 
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Retailers for Tomorrow 





ism; to participate in cooperate effort. 
to encourage and practice thrift; and t 
encourage improvement in scholarship, 

Membership is of three kinds: actiye 
associate and honorary. Active mem. 
bers are high school students. Whe 
the student completes his school work 
he becomes an associate member, ]p. 


structors, school superintendents ang 
principals, business men and other 
who are helping advance vocationg} 
education in the distributive occupa. 


tions, may be elected to honorary mem. 
bership. 

After the state association was 
formed, the Future Retailers felt they 
needed a state convention in order 
meet other Future Retailers and to ey 
change ideas. This state convention wag 
their convention, and they ran it. Np 
long-winded speeches. Instead, there 
were practical contests, such as demon 
stration sales, from which they could 
learn new techniques while competing 

A business speech contest was one of 
the highlights of the convention. In fhe 
same manner that it would be given be 
fore a business organization, each con 
testant delivered a three-minute speegh 
on “Why I Chose Retailing as a Career” 

A large number of young people e- 
ter retailing after leaving high schod 
In the past, they drifted into this fielj 
with perhaps no previous experience @ 
training, which was a handicap both § 
them and to their employer. Now, they 
can get experience and training through 
the vocational training programs of the 
public schools. Through the Future Re 
tailer organization, they are developing 
leadership and other qualities which 
will help make them competent busi- 
ness leaders. 

VERA W. GILLESPIE 
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“Awaken, Ramsing, look! All new plastic” 
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WORLD'S CHOICEST BRIAR 


the pipe that 
grows more priceless 






* | The National War Fund is a federa- 


i... after two and one half years of 


war, there still exists a rare vintage col- 


lection of imported briar from which to 
carve a limited number of Emperors. 


Nature took centuries to perfect these | 


Skilled craftsmen who 


sculpture each Emperor know this—striv- 


treasured burls. 


ing to re eal all the unique beauty with 
which Nature endowed the costly briar. 


For symmetry, for rugged strength, for | 


beauty of gr ain, here 1 is true perfection. 


Shop for yours leisurely. Purchase it 


| proudly. It will grow even more price- 


1 


i] 
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less down through the years. 


$3.50 $5.00 $7.50 


EMPEROR PIPES 


Empire Briar Pipe Ve., Inc. 
York Street, Brooklyn 1, N. ¥. 








é | ated campaigns will exceed $250,000,000. 
"| At one time and with a single gift, 


NATIONAL WAR _" 
* 


| * 





* * * 
FOR OUR OWN - FOR OUR ALLIES | 


Give, Give 
Again 


RELIEF agencies for home | 


and war are united so that 
you can give more to more 





In October, for the second time, a united 
appeal will be made for the 19 war-re- 
lated agencies comprising the National | 
War Fund and for the home-front agen- 
cies of local community chests. The total 
objectives of some 10,000 of these feder- 


| Americans may contribute to the vital 
welfare needs of their individual com- 
munities, to the well-being, comfort and | 
happiness of relatives in the armed 
forces, and to the emergency relief for 
victims of war among the United Na- 
| tions. A contribution to any of these 
| community war funds is a gift that goes 
to every front. 








tion of war-related philanthropies es- | 
tablished early in 1943 to provide essen- 
tial wartime services to members of our 





'and to supply essential relief to our 
|allies and to refugees from occupied 


countries. | 


} 

| The appeals of the USO, British War 
Relief, United China Relief, etc., are all 
| included in one fund-raising campaign 
which is held in the fall. (The Red Cross 


which makes a separate appeal, has its | 


campaign in the spring.) 


National War Fund, they must be regis- 
| tered with the President’s War Relief | 





Control Board and certified by the Board 
_to the National War Fund for participa- 


| tion. The board of directors of the Na- 


tional War Fund determines what agen- | 


|cies shall be included and for what 


amounts. 


| The National War Fund keeps in close | 


touch with appropriate government 
| agencies so that no distribution can be 
|made without the approval of these 
agencies and their assurance that sup- 


plies will reach those in need and not | 


fall into the hands of the enemy. A fur- 


ther check on distribution is afforded by 
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| fighting forces and merchant | 


| 
Before agencies are admitted to the | 
| 






Gpeed 


wi A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 


Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 


| basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 


better sweeping. Block is 4 usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 


AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


| @ Milw 


aukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 
522 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








old-fashioned 





filing folders 
ANYONE CAN and guides 
FILE PAPERS ante 
WNW 


THE SLOW WAY... 











but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER midhe 


New-style PEND. 
AFLEX hanging 
folders "a 













NO NEW CABINETS 





a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 
PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! 


| the filing method with 
| the HANGING folders 








Eliminates most misfiling 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reduces filing time 20% — transforms filing from 
er searching to instant visible reference! 


344 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. | 
| Send me new, illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘How to Cut | 
| Filing Costs 20 per cent.” No obligation, of course. 











|] NAME | 

FIRM | 
| ADDRESS | 
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Astoria in New York. 


relation to: 


cordially invited. Write 








What Do You Want to Know 
About Distribution? 


Leading distribution experts from retailing, wholesaling, 
manufacturing, finance and government invite you to 
meet with them October 23 and 24 at the Waldorf- 


They will discuss distribution problems, plans and proposals in 


Reconversion and Demobilization 
Disposal of Government Surplus Property 
Price Control and Civilian Supply 
Post-War Unity in Business 

Consumer Credit and Taxation 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce will address the dinner meeting Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 23, on the subject ‘‘Distribution—A Key to Prosperity.” 


Registration for the Conference should be made promptly. There 
is no registration fee, and all persons interested in Distribution are 


DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


*% Hotel reservations should be made direct with hotels in New York at once 











M.S.WALKER. Yzc. s05TONn. mass. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS OLD MELODY 
LIQUEURS AND OLD MEDFORD BRAND RUM 














soRT-0-MA" 


machines and important em- 
ployees producing by getting sorted material | 
to them quickly. This new “Y and E” two let- 
ter sorting method utilizing only the first two | 
letters of the surname or subject enables new | 
and inexperienced help to sort almost immedi- | 
ately, in close alphabetical order, a minimum | 
| of 800 papers an hour and after a few days to 
| handle 1600. Call in the “Y and E” zepresent- | 
ative in your territory, and let him demonstrate 
with your workers how Sort-O-Mat can save | 
you time and money. 


| 
FOREMOST FOR MORT THAN SIXTY YEARS 


YAWMAN +0 FRBE MFG. 


1043 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. | 


| reviewed in detail by the National Wy 
| Fund Budget Committee and clearg 


| government officials and other agencig 


| relatively few cut-backs by the Naw 
| to date, plans have been made to let the 


| the importance of uniformity as be 
| tween the major government depart- 


| the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
| principal navy purchasing agency. “It 


| way for pooling of all termination ne 





letters received from abroad, testif 
to the receipt and benefit of relief may. 
rials. 

All budgets of member agencies ar 


item by item, with an advisory group of 


to insure, so far as practical, that the, 
is no duplication either in the allocatig, 
of funds or in the carrying out of th 
relief projects proposed. 





First-Aid Kit for 
Reconversion 


(Continued from page 34) 

Army now has some 15,000 men espe. 
cially trained in termination routines 
including accountants, auditors, lay. 
yers, engineers and negotiators. 
All Navy terminations are under th 
direction of the new Industrial Reag. 
justment Branch, Office of Procurement 
and Material. A series of nine directives 
governing termination policies and pro 
cedures has been transmitted to all shor 
establishments and regional contract 
ing officers. Although there have been 


existing procurement staff carry the 
burden of terminations when the time 
comes. 

The Material Inspection Service now 
engages 30,000 officer and civilian per 
sonnel, trained in the groundwork of 
termination. Another group of account 
ants and legal experts will be taken 
over from the Cost Inspection Service 
—men who have been conducting 
Navy’s renegotiation work. 

For the most part, terminations on 
contracts placed by the Bureau of Ships 
and the Bureau of Aeronautics will be 
handled in the field, by the regional pro- 


curement officers, with only settlements} 


exceeding $500,000 coming to Washing: 
ton for review. 


Uniformity important 


“THE Navy Department recognizes 


ments’ procurement agencies,” says 
Rear Admiral W. B. Young, Chief of 


is believed that there will be no differ- 
ences in policy, and that procedural dif 
ferences can and will be reduced to 4 
minimum.” 

One major problem in termination 
procedures still presses for the atten 
tion of the Office of Contract Settle 
ments—the matter of horizontal “com 
pany settlements.” Congress paved the 





gotiations in cases where a single cor 
poration may have as many as 
production contracts with five or si& 
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different federal agencies. A special 
joint termination committee may be 
get up in such cases; but the regula- 
tions under which such committees 
may be created have not yet been is- 
sued. Until they are established, each 
contract must be cleared through the 
original procurement unit, regardless of 
how many terminations may come 
along to the same company—a bother- 
some and costly duplication of work for 
management. 

In the early days of the war, many 
contracts were drawn hastily without 
clauses assuring the contractor ade- 





quate financial protection on termina- | 


tion. Some “‘contracts” in fact, were lit- 
tle more than oral agreements. The 


law, however, provides that the con- | 


tractor who holds a “defective, infor- 
mal or quasi” contract shall not be 
deprived of any rights and privileges ac- 
corded under the Settlements Act, Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of which stipulates that each 
federal department is obligated to “pro- 
vide for such fair compensation.” 


Prompt settlement desirable 


ALL settlements to subcontractors 


may be made through prime contrac- | 
y g 


tors, and in such cases the termination 
agency “shall limit or omit its review of 
such settlements with subcontractors to 
the maximum extent compatible with 
the public interest.” 

Termination and prompt settlement 
are major aspects of industry’s problem 
in liquidating the war production. Other 


‘TENNESSEE 
AGRICULTURE! 


3 







NIZA a 


3 







we 0 yin 
Syl egey 
Jo MinY hg lull it 


~ foom PRENTICE COOPER 
GOVERNOR of TENNESSEE 





is Mi E 
TO ORDER 


°~ CHEMOURGIC 
INDUSTRIES 


| ENNESSEE produces every agricultural product used in chemurgy, with 
the exception of sugar cane! 





Increasing large-scale production of corn, cotton linters and seed, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, peanuts, soy beans, and milk make Tennessee ideal for the loca- 
tion of plants devoted to the manufacture of plastics, synthetic fibers, and 
| numerous other chemurgic products. 


related problems are disposal of surplus | 


property, clearing of special machinery, 
then reconversion. But the greatest of 
these is termination—to maintain sol- 
vency, and pay rolls. 


For this stage of the game, the ter- | 


mination machinery is in fair shape in 
Washington. 

Business opinion, however, sees the 
need for further improvement. Objec- 
tions most frequently voiced are that 


All types of manufacturers find many advantages to plant locations in 
Tennessee. Read the basic advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in meeting changing conditions, increasing popu- 
lation shifts, and postwar competition should investigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys relating to your particular re- 
quirements. Ask for illustrated book: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial 


Advantages.” 


paper work is still too voluminous, vari- 


ous agencies have not coordinated their 
termination procedures, 
auditors are frequently confused as to 


the scope of their operations, repeated | 


examinations of company accounting 
procedures by different bureaus have 
slowed up settlement and regulations 
are too narrowly interpreted. 

As remedies these steps are urged: 


1, A uniform set of termination poli- 


government | 





Basic Advantages to Plant Locations in Tennessee 


* Cooperative skilled and semi- 


* Huge coal reserves making 
skilled native-born labor. 


An unsurpassed variety of r 
possible economical steam-power 


Forages SY" Seah Moyea 





| 


cies to which all services must conform. | 


2. Regulations compelling the sale or 
disposition of inventories of work-in- 
process within 30 days. 


3. Specific directions defining the | 


Scope of auditing procedures. 


4, Acceptance of all expenses incurred 


in good faith and in accordance with 
sound business practices as a legitimate 
part of termination claims. 


5. Allow the contractor a profit on | 
uncompleted work on a basis compar- | 


able to that to which he was entitled 
on the original contract. 
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major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion, 


generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water, 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation, 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
ic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


* Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


* Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


* State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 











Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


732 State Office Bldg. 











yest, 
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THE ONE FINE GIFT 

that is sure to please 

your customers & associates 
Our shelled pecans are selected 
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gift that is better and different. 
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Management Holds the Scales 


(Continued from page 24) 
through the years and also it is finished 
to a degree which was unknown in the 
earlier years. 

These factors, as well as the increase 
in fabrication of bridges, structures, 
ships, and other products not sold on a 
tonnage basis, make tonnage compari- 
sons less than exact. 

Dollar comparisons also are inexact 
because of the fluctuating buying power 
of the dollar. These inaccuracies make 
for understatement. 

The comparison is between 1902, the 
first full year of U. S. Steel’s existence, 
and 1943. These years were selected be- 
cause in both the tools were used to ap- 
proximately full capacity. (See table on 
page 24.) 

By the use of tools, the figures show, 
a man’s work for an hour in 1902 result- 
ed in 30 pounds of steel. By 1943, the 
tools had so improved that an hour of 
work resulted in 54 pounds of steel. The 
hours worked in 1943, with the tools of 


1902, would have resulted in 11,200,000 


eS ESS SE a a eS 





tons. The actual shipments in 1943 were 
20,100,000. 

The tools provided by the owners in 
1902 were equivalent to $1.15 for each 
hour each worker worked. In 1943 the 
tools provided for each hour of work 
were $2.54 or more than twice the tools 
of 1902. 

But there was available as income in 
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& aa * 
Dividing the Income 
How U. S. Steel’s income was divided in 1943 
Millions Dollars per 
of Dollars Worker 
CUSTOMERS’ PURCHASES $1,976.8 $5,806 
COSTS: 
Wages, salaries, soc. sec. taxes and pensions 912.9 2,681 
Purchased products and services 705.6 2,073 
Wear and exhaustion 134.0 394 
Ext. Additional War Costs 25.0 73 
Interest 6.3 19 
Taxes 129.6 380 
Total $1,913.4 $5,620 
INCOME 63.4 186 
Dividends—On cumulative preferred stock 25.2 74 
On common stock 34.8 102 
Carried forward for future needs: $ 3.4 $ 
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1902 the sum of $90,300,000 to be dis. 
tributed to the owners or Carried fo. 
ward for future needs, while, with the 
greatly increased tools of 1943 and th 
greatly increased business, there was 
available as income only $63,400,000 , 
decrease of 30 per cent. 

In 1902 we received from customer, 
$.61 for each dollar of tools; in 1943 we 
received from customers $1.13 for each 
dollar of tools—an increase of $.52. Noy 
let us see who got it: Empioyment costs 
increased $.34; taxes increased $.7: 
other costs increased $.19—a total of 
$.60. Income for owners and futur 
needs, on the other hand, decreased $.0% 
per dollar of tools. 

The owners have steadily increased 
their investment in tools, but they have 
been steadily getting less for their tools 
while those who use the tools are getting 
steadily higher wages. 

This is not something to cry about.] 
have intentionally omitted a discussion 
of taxes, because they only cloud this 
relationship. The question here is wheth- 





er or not the present distribution is real- 


ly in the interest of permanent and bene- | 


ficial progress for our people as a whole. 

Starving out the owners who provide 
the tools would seem to be one of the 
several certain ways of preventing prog- 





ress. That is fundamental. Sleight-of- 


hand tricks cannot produce goods; they | 


may delay and even reverse progress. 
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White House Painter 


For years you’ve been the best paint- 
er in Denver—or in all Colorado, for 
that matter,” William E. Fisher (often 
called “the architect who built Denver” 
and a good man for any young crafts- 
man to know) said to Nate Schriber one 
day. “You've got pride of workmanship. 
That’s quite rare, you know. You really 
ought to go into business for yourself.” 

Mr. Schriber followed Mr. Fisher’s ad- 
vice and today, has a nation-wide repu- 
tation as a contractor who, more often 
than not, lands the country’s biggest 
and most difficult paint jobs. Nate has 
managed to avoid ‘desk work” by hir- 
ing others to do it. He is happiest when 
he helps his men paint something, and 
no helper ever stepped faster than he 
himself does when one of the painters 
sings out, “Hey, Nate! Toss me a No. 
2 brush!” 

Nathan Schriber was borm in Brest- 
Litovsk, Russia, in 1888. As a youngster, 
he was apprenticed—for three years at 
no pay and later for $2 a week—to a 





PAT COFFEE 


Big and tricky paint jobs are 


the ones Nate Schriber likes 


painting contractor uncle. In 1905, at 
19, Nate came to America, went to 
Denver and hired out as a journeyman 
painter. 


Powerfully built at 56, Mr. Schriber 
is still as good a painter as any of the 
hundreds of craftsmen who work for 
him. His organization, the Schriber 
Decorating Company, has done a great 
variety of jobs in and around Washing- 
ton, including painting the White 
House. 

Although the painting contract for 
the exterior of the White House 
amounted to only $10,000 or so, as com- 
pared to some Schriber jobs that run 
more than $1,000,000 and may last for 
years, everyone in Schriber’s organiza- 
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tion was thrilled to work on the Execu- 
tive Mansion. It was ahurried job, with 
much special instruction as to permissi- | 





ble types of scaffolding and hours when | 


work could be done. 

Nate got a glimpse of President 
Roosevelt in his swimming pool. Later, 
while painting the new East Wing, built 
in 1942, Mr. Schriber had the thrill of 
shaking hands with the President dur- 
ing the laying of the cornerstone. 

Incidentally, the White House should 
have had a coat of paint last year, but 
it was decided to let it wait until the end 
of the war. It is generally understood 
that it will be painted again in 1945, 
when the Schriber company probably | 
will be asked to bid again. 

“I lost my shirt,” says Schriber com- 
menting on his first big government job 
in Washington. He had done some fed- 


eral buildings in New Mexico and Colo- | 


rado, and a friend suggested that his 
company submit a bid for all painting 
work on a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture building then under construction. 
Nate landed the job, which called for 
painting more than 11 miles of corridors 
and was figured at something more 
than $100,000. 


Big jobs came fast 


HAVING developed an organization in 
Washington, located on Third Street, 
not far from the Post Office and Union 
Station, Nate set out to obtain other 
contracts. Jobs came thick and fast, in- 
cluding the Archives building, National 
Defense building, air bases in Maryland, 
Naval laboratory school, Marine Corps 
hospital, air base at Quantico, Washing- 
ton Auditorium, barracks for WAVES 
and SPARS, and numerous non-govern- 
ment buildings. 

While the work in and about the na- 





tional capital constitutes something like | 


two-thirds of the volume of business 
done in the past three years by the 
Schriber Company, many of its major 
jobs have been in the “great open 
spaces” between Missouri and Nevada. 


Nate always has been more interested 


in the tricky jobs than in merely big 
jobs. 
have been in high-altitude locations in 
mid-winter. While his men were paint- 
ing some of the buildings in Yellowstone 
National Park a few years ago, the tem- 
perature dropped to 50 degrees below 
zero. Nate had to keep a stream of 
painters headed toward Climax, Col., 
while painting the town where molyb- 
denum comes from, because no man 
could stand it for more than a few days, 
working at an altitude of 11,000 feet in 
temperatures between 25 and 40 degrees 
below zero. 

In painting the ultra-modern build- 
ings at Fitzsimmons General Hospital 
and the Denver ordnance plant, Nate’s 
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His toughest painting problems | 
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‘I like 
MARCHANT 


because 


to Multiply, I merely set in 
the amounts, copy the answer, 
and touch ‘clear’ key. Every- 
thing is electric and automatic 
...and it’s just as easy to divide, 
add, or subtract.” 


\ My Boss likes 
§ MARCHANT 
because of its 


20 Points of Superiority 

including 

TRUE FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL 3 FACTORS 


All 3 factors stand in full re- 
view upon completion of every 
Marchant multiplication.. 

showing at a glancea complete 
dial proof of correctness, with 
each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal.” 















Deliveries according to WPB schedule. 


MARCHANT 


SULENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 





‘Marchant Calculating Machine Company 


Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 




















Southern Comfort, like a 
master work of art, has 
won national acclaim — 
through sheer merit... Its 
matchless flavor defies de- 
scription...Its subtle cheer 
is a revelation. 











aow becoming available. . . 
welcomenews— great news 
—to all who have dis- 
covered the Grand Old 
Drink of the South. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 115 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Sept. 13, 1944, for 
the third quarter of the year 1944, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on Oct. 
16, 1944, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business Sept. 29, 1944. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











More Southern Comfort is | 








men were engaged in psychological 
treatment of the interiors of buildings, 
with textures and colors developed to 
produce specific desired mental effects. 
Nate is happy to leave the fine points 
of this new art to the architects and 
psychologists, but such jobs fascinate 


him. 


Most exciting of all of Nate’s big jobs 
is the current one at Kansas City’s great 
war enterprise, the Sunflower ordnance 
plant. Covering 28 square miles and 
involving some 3,500 buildings, this 
plant is a monster. Moreover, it called 
for some novel kinds of painting, includ- 
ing very careful powder-proofing by 
taping and sealing all joints, cracks and 





seams—otherwise powerful explosives 
in the atmosphere might filter into sug, 
a spot and presently blow up. 

Schriber’s men now are working op 
the Sunflower plant’s latest additions 
and will not be finished before mig. 
winter. The paint contracts on the Syp. 
flower plant have totaled $1,161,099 
which constitutes the largest—as we} 
as the trickiest—of all Nate’s jobs ty 
date. 

Postwar prospects? Nate Schriber 
says there’s plenty of work for years to 
come. The man who paints the White 
House knows that between 75 and 109 
painters are needed in the Denver areg 
right now. —HENRY WADE Hougy 
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Chemical Lacquer for De-icing 


For de-icing aircraft propellers a 
chemical lacquer has been developed by 
Hamilton Standard Propellers division 
of United Aircraft Corporation, accord- 
ing to Erle Martin, engineering man- 
ager. The new de-icer is painted or 
Sprayed on propeller blades and, by 
means of chemical action, affords pro- 
tection from icing conditions for long 
periods of time. 

American Airlines conducted exten- 
Sive engineering and operational test- 
ing of the preparation during the past 
winter. Twenty of American’s flagships 
were equipped with it and flown for 
6,000 hours with outstanding results. 

This lacquer is black, has a consis- 
tency about like that of glycerine, and 


| paints or spreads freely, drying with a 
| Shiny tacky surface. A satisfactory sur- 
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| face can be maintained on blades with 
| little or no maintenance, giving protec- 


tion down to temperatures below zero 


Fahrenheit. 


Ice-releasing chemicals in the com- 
pound eventually become exhausted in 
the film. This condition becomes appar- 
ent when the substance loses its sheen. 
Additional coats are then applied. 

Under favorable weather conditions 
the lacquer lasts hundreds of hours, al- 
though a sustained flight under adverse 
conditions, such as a heavy rain fol- 
lowed by severe icing, may require re- 
newal after completion of the flight. 

Present propeller de-icing is accom- 
plished by a ring which slings anti- 
freeze fluid to the blades. The lacquer’s 
chief advantage is said to be that the 
possibility of exhausting the fluid is 
eliminated. 

The chemical lacquer also may save 
as much weight as a hundred pounds on 
long flights of large planes. It also needs 
no attention by the flight crew and may 
be applied in the field or under adverse 
conditions without preparation or spe- 
cial skill. 
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Britain Tries Planned Economy 


(Continued from page 27) 
monopolistic control of production pre- 
yents lowered prices that would start up 
pogged-down consumption. 

The British white paper, referring to 
these factors, states: 

“Bvery trade depression would auto- 
matically bring its own corrective since 
prices and wages would fall, the fall in 
prices would bring about an increase in 
demand and employment would thus be 
restored. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that under modern conditions this 
process of self-recovery, if effective at 
all, is likely to be extremely prolonged, 
particularly in a complex industrial so- 
ciety like our own.” 


Recovery is retarded 


ERNEST Bevin, Minister of Labor, and 
one of England’s foremost trade union 
leaders, in a Parliamentary speech sup- 
porting the plan, corroborated the part 
collective bargaining plays in retarding 
normal recovery. He said: 

‘Under the system which governed 
our economic life from the industrial 
revolution onwards, unemployment and 
deflation were regarded in the main as 
automatic correctives for a lack of 
equilibrium in our financial and eco- 
nomic position. . . . The need for adjust- 
ment was thrown on industry. Revisions 
of wages or production had to be made 
from time to time. . . . The stronger 
trade unions became, the more the re- 
sistance to change in money wages.” 

Under the British plan unemployment 
is divided mainly into three types: 
Normal, Technological, and Cyclical, or 
what is more popularly known as unem- 
ployment due to trade depressions. 

For each, the plan provides a sepa- 
rate treatment: 

Normal unemployment: This mostly 
embraces workers temporarily unem- 
ployed because they are changing jobs 
or because their occupations are sea- 
sonal. This type of unemployment oc- 
curs whether trade is active or depressed 
and the Government clearly states that, 
except for providing employment ex- 
change facilities, its plans are not for 
those subject to these hazards. 

The plans “are not to be interpreted 
as exonerating the duty of the citizen 
to fend for himself ... nor as applying 
to cure unemployment of a type due, 
not to absence of jobs, but to failure of 
workers to move to places and occupa- 
tions where they are needed.” Full em- 
ployment, therefore, will always have 
this irreducible minimum of unemploy- 
ment. 

Technological unemployment: This 
type of unemployment is becoming more 
prevalent because of technical improve- 
ments in production, change in fashion 
or the growth of competitive industries. 
To assure employment for workers dis- 
Placed by technological changes the 
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British Government makes several rev- 
olutionary proposals. Displaced labor is 
to consider itself as mobile. It is also ex- 
pected to subject itself to training for a 
new job. 

Industry is also to help in providing 
new employment for workers displaced 
by technological changes. New plants 
will have to be built in areas likely to 
be breeding grounds for the technologi- 
cally unemployed. The location of new 
industries can be directed in Britain to 
prevent overconcentration of industry 
in one locality. Not only is this to avoid 
congestion of population, but also to 
meet the menace of the bombing age. 

When it is impossible to bring new 
industries into an area with surplus 
manpower, workers will be expected to 
move to areas where there is work for 
them. Lack of suitable housing will no 
longer be an obstacle as a substantial 
proportion of the new houses built after 
the war will be suitable for working 
class occupation. Transferred workers 
will receive resettlement allowances to 
meet the costs of moving. Such allow- 
ances will cost infinitely less in the long 
run than doles. 


Training for new jobs 


WHERE an industry can no longer 
support its full labor force, training 
facilities for new jobs will be provided 
at government cost. While training, the 
worker will receive an allowance com- 
pletely divorced from the unemploy- 
ment benefits he might have received. 

While these allowances will be higher 
than the unemployment benefits, they 
will be lower than the general run of 
wages he is likely to receive,.when em- 
ployed. The provision of training facili- 
ties for the technologically unemployed 
worker is a tacit recognition by the 
Government that his situation is not due 
to his fault alone. His training at gov- 
ernment cost is, also, along the new 
principle that full employment is to be 
achieved by the cooperative effort of the 
government, labor and management. 

Cyclical unemployment: It is in the 
prevention of this type that the Govern- 
ment will show itself most active while, 
at the same time, relying on complete 
cooperation from other parts of the 
community. The plans are based on the 
premise that cyclical unemployment oc- 
curs when the community spends less 
money than is needed to buy the whole 
output of which it is capable. 

In other words, the Government be- 
lieves that full employment depends on 
anticipating a drop in the volume of 
mass purchasing or, if it fails to do that 
in time, on arresting the drop imme- 
diately. Stable employment depends on 
stable consumption. 

Human reactions are not always con- 
stant and, therefore, an equilibrium is 
not always maintained. People for an 
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Save the expense and delays of recruiting 
your own sales staff. In the area from In- 
diana eastward...America’s No.1 Market... 
Hubbs salesmen can introduce and handle 
more lines. This aggressive, experienced 
sales force is constantly calling on the 


leading industrial and retail outlets. 


We provide a complete merchandising 
service and strategically - located ware- 
house facilities. Investigate! Address 
Chas. F. Hubbs & Co., 383-389 Lafayette 
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unpredictable reason sometimes decide 
to spend less. The British Government 
subscribes to the theory that past de- 
pressions occurred because a minor 
disequilibrium in the economy was not 
corrected at the beginning. What 
started as a minor depression was al- 
lowed to extend bringing less and less 
consumption and more and more people 
without work. 

The ideal, in the future, will be to 
head off a depression before it has 
started. If the Government cannot pre- 
vent a depression getting started, then 
it will take means to limit its effect and 
restore normal conditions before the de- 
pression has gained uncontrollable mo- 
mentum. The Government does not con- 
sider its function is to provide work for 
people who are without work. It will try 
at all times to create conditions that 
will keep them at work. 





Wages related to production 


| THE first requisite is for wages and 
| prices to be kept reasonably stable. This 
will involve a new outlook by both work- 


| ers and employers. The strength of the 


bargaining powers of a trade union will 
not be the guide to ever-rising wages. 
Nor, for that matter, will high prices be 
governed by the strength of a trade as- 
sociation. The British Government lays 
down the rules for regulating wages 
and prices thus: 

“If we are to operate with success a 
policy for maintaining a high and stable 
level of employment it will be essential 
that both employers and workers should 
exercise moderation. . . . Increases in 


| the general level of wages must be re- 

















lated to increased productivity due t 
increased efficiency and effort. ... En- 
ployers, too, must seek in larger output 
rather than higher prices the reward gf 
enterprise and good management.” 

The Government will also pay attep. 
tion to private investment, and try to 
prevent dangerous swings in its volume 
This will apply to new venture capita) 
as well as to expenditures by existing 
businesses on extension and mainte. 
ance of facilities. The importance og 
private investment to full employment 
is not underrated. 

Therefore, although it realizes that 
the public should be protected againgt 
unsound financial schemes, it also feels 
that restrictive legislation which dis. 
courages floating of new capital can 
have a serious deflationary effect. 

Similarly, the government believes 
that interest rates affect the volume of 
capital expenditures. If the cost of bor. 
rowing is high, some projects, not prof- 
itable at that rate, will not be under. 
taken. For this reason, the Government 
will encourage cheap money. This it 
hopes to achieve through the central 
banking system (i.e. The Bank of Eng- 
land) working in conjunction with the 
larger commercial banks. 

When private investment lags, as 
sometimes it will, the Government pro- 
poses to step in with expenditure on 
public works. Municipalities and pub- 
lic authorities will be expected, at all 
times, to have programs of public works 
drawn up five years in advance, ready 
to be put into operation at the first signs 
of a slump. 

The Government proposes to use a 
third instrument if, despite its other ef- 








“What was the excuse for your frittering around 


before you began needing it for your morale?” 
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forts, a progressive degeneration of 
trade threatens to develop. It realizes 
that money withdrawn from the com- 
munity as advance payments on Social 
Security Schemes is money potentially 


capable of being spent on consumer | 


goods. In good times, the withdrawal of 
such money has a beneficent influence 
in restraining inflation. 

The Government, therefore, proposes 
a scheme for varying, in sympathy with 


the state of employment, the weekly | 


contributions by employees and em- 
ployers under schemes of social insur- 
ance. AS unemployment rises, contribu- 
tions paid in would decrease on a per- 
centage ratio. This would increase pur- 
chasing power in the hands of workers 
remaining employed and help to main- 
tain the demand for consumer goods. 
While the Government does not spe- 
cifically declare its intentions to do so, 
it does foreshadow the possibility of us- 
ing the same plan with taxes. In good 


times, they would be raised above | 


budget requirements. In bad times they 
would be lowered to provide additional 
purchasing power 


To study employment trends 


TO PUT such revolutionary plans into 
operation successfully, the Government 
realizes that speed is essential. To be 
advised when it would step in with cer- 


tain measures, the Government proposes | 


to rely on a small central staff of stat- 
isticians who measure and analyse eco- 


nomic trends, and submit appreciations | 


of them to the various heads of the Gov- 


ernment departments concerned. This | 


central staff is simply a fact-gathering 
organization. 
It will be compulsory for different 


agencies to supply the information that | 


the central statistical staff would re- 
quire. For example, employers would 
supply, periodically, statistics on ac- 


tual and prospective employment. Banks | 


would supply information on savings. 
Private industry as well as public au- 
thorities would give their plans for pro- 
jected capital expenditures. Thus, it will 
be possible at all times to have an over- 
all picture of the national economy. 


In these Government proposals, no | 


ideological question is raised of public 
or private ownership. The machinery, 
with the expert statistical staff as its 
main cog, is intended to function under 
the existing economic set-up. 
Management will be expected to co- 


operate by giving information it might | 


consider private, but without which the 
Government can’t foresee the course to 


take in maintaining conditions of stable 


employment. Labor, on the other hand, 
must agree to the mobility of its work- 
ers and exercise moderation in future 
with regard to wages or other restric- 
tive practices. 

How the British Government’s pro- 
posals would fit into the economic pic- 
ture of the U.S. it is not easy to decide. 
Persistent and ineradicable unemploy- 
ment is here only a late bitter experi- 
ence, dating only from 1929. The neces- 
sity for taking bold steps to eliminate 
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The Big name in belts 

is the Big Plus in 

Style, Quajity and Value 

Any belt will hold up your trousers, but 
your Paris Belt will look better — wear longer — 


satisfy you more. The biggest name in belts is 
the biggest value in belts — Buy Paris—a tradition in fine leather styling, 





MB550—$5. Shell cordovan, super quality, made for the first time in 
famous Padded construction. 1 inch width. Colors: Black— Oxblood. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 
MAKERS OF PARIS GARTERS AND “FREE-SWING” SUSPENDERS 


PARIS*BELTS 


“Tops for your trousers ~~~ 









































GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


locates a post-war 
Pacific Coast Plant in 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


The world’s largest manufacturer of electrical 
appliances and supplies has selected Santa 
Clara County, the Pacific Coast’s fastest grow- 


ing industrial area, for its post-war plant, 
INDEPENDENT SURVEYS 


General Electric Co. based its selection of 
Santa Clara County on independent surveys 
of major Pacific Coast manufacturing centers. 
It will pay you to know more about this in- 
dustrial area at the population center of the 


Pacific Coast. 


WRITE TODAY, ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD, FOR 

ZO 

“POST-WAR ZA 

a 

PACIFIC COAST” = 

... the story of Santa Clara = 

County. No cost or obligation. SS 
a 





DEPT. N SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY Geena 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 












it is not as profound a conviction ag} 

Britain, where it was already a Problen 
| even in 1913 when the first unemploy. 

ment insurance scheme was formed, 

The sacrifices which labor would hay 
to make, by agreeing to be mobile ang 
undergo training for new jobs, hay 
been proved to be necessary in Britgh 
A generation that could not find Woy 
after World War I, has become Con- 

| vinced that a lifetime on the dole mug 
be averted. 

To effect this mobility, there ig) g 
course, no question in Britain of Stats 
Rights which might mean labor Igy, 
and conditions militating against a na. 
tional policy of labor mobility. 

Again, the part that industry wij 
play in the plan is made easier in Britaip 
by the fact that Government there has 
never shown any hostility to businegs 
big or little, and has always tried t 
keep an even balance in its favors t 
labor and management. Hence, industry 
can be counted on in Britain, to be fully 
cooperative with Government. ; 





Flying Fire-Fighter 


It swings through the air with the 
greatest of ease—this new platform 
loaded with fire fighting carbon dioxide 
cylinders and control equipment. It is 
designed for use in the boatyard of the 
Electric Boat Company and can be 
swung by overhead crane to various 
points in the boatyard, leaping many 4 
hurdle that would stop a fire truck. 

Twenty-four 50 pound cylinders o 
gas are arranged in four banks with 
hose reel and nozzle attached. Specially 
built equipment of this type for special 
hazards is found invaluable for reach- 
ing hard-to-get-at fires in shipyards 
and factories. 


—, 
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G. 1. UNIFORM for Sugar... by Mr. Cellophane 


r Even in the steaming jungles of the Pacific, indispensable for vital wartime assignments. 





this Army Field Ration Sugar pours freely Right now, much of our cellophane is at 
the 
form 
“¢' Unquestionable proof of Sylvania’s moisture- use. But the developments Sylvania is making 
t is 
f the proofness! Here you see just one of the many _ today will result in many more uses of this 
1 be 
rious 
ny a 


“SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


ecial 
ach- 
ards 


from a special Sylvania cellophane envelope. war—that means a lesser quantity for civilian 


qualities which make Sylvania cellophane _ better cellophane in the postwar tomorrow. 








Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
ESS) General Sales Office: 122 B. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. * Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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a 47-SECOND TEST ON 


ELECTRONICs 


AND 
ELECTRICiTy 
IN RAILROADING 






















’ 


Q. Thirteen messages are car- 
ried simultaneously on a single 
pair of wires, by new Northern 
Pacific communications system. 
Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electronic vacuum 
tubes enable three telephone 
conversations and ten tele- 
grams to ride on one circuit 

. a marvelous new aid to 
railroad operations. 








Q. N. P. shop “doctors” use magic powder 
to diagnose “that tired feeling” in locomo- 
tive parts. Fact or fiction? 


Q. Electrical fencing, installed in mountains 
by N. P., is used to discourage foolhardy 
climbers. Fact or fiction? 

It’s a 
flashing instant 


A. Fact. Iron filings, used with electronic A. Fiction. 
Magnaflux, reveal internal fatigue spots. 


“Sick” metal is instantly scrapped. 


safeguard for trains, 
“stop” signal if moving 
rock touches fence. 








Q. Electricity in the rails controls stopping and starting of N. P. trains. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Electrical impulses carried through the rails operate 3,867 block signals 
on the Main Street of the Northwest. 
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First Glider... 


SAN DIEGO is prepared tp 
prove that man made his firs} 
flight there in 1883 


SruDENTS of aviation say that Otto 
Lilienthal was perhaps the first man to 
make successful glider flights back in 
1891. In San Diego, Cal., however, home 
of wartime aviation factories, civic 
leaders insist that a Californian beat 
Lilienthal by eight years—and are pre- 
pared to prove it. 

A committee of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has located the site of the 
first glider flight and is raising $10,000 
to perpetuate the historic occasion with 
a 100-foot granite and bronze memorial 
shaft. Recently Harry T. Woodhead, 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
president, held a wooden stake, while 
the flyer’s brother hammered it into 
the ground to mark the spot where man 
first flew with wings. 

Sponsors of the memorial claim that 
Joseph Montgomery made the 
first flight back in ’83 from a hillside in 
the Otay Valley overlooking the Pacific. 

That summer, 61 years ago, was a 
scorcher and the Montgomery boys on 
their parents’ ranch had time on their 
hands. John, 26, wanted to fly. He had 
watched birds soaring through his 
father’s orchards and thought he had 
discovered their secret of flight. His 
ideas went into a glider made of ash 
wood, piano wire and unbleached muslin 
smeared with linseed oil. 

James, then 19 (he is 80 today and an 
Oakland attorney), could not seem to 
muster up much enthusiasm for the ven- 
ture. This may have been due to the 
role his brother had cast him in—that 
of motive power for the glider. 

Hauled to the crest of a hill, James 
started running down it that hot sum- 
mer day, towing the glider behind him. 
Suddenly, it soared free of the earth and 
traveled 600 feet before bouncing to a 
stop. But let James tell the story: 

“To him,” said James of his late 
brother, “the flight’s success meant the 
opening of vast and wonderful scientific 
vistas. To me, the uninspired layman, it 
was rather laborious running to satisfy 
the whim of an older though admired 
brother. 

“The moment my brother landed after 
that first trial he knew he had learned 
the secret of flight. John repeated his 
flight many times that day, but was 
satisfied after the first hop that new 
worlds had been opened.” 

Two foresighted sisters of John 
Montgomery, Jane and Mary, have ac- 
cumulated magazine articles, newspa- 
per clippings and other material which, 
in the hands of the committee, clinch 
Montgomery’s claim over Lilienthal. 

—HAROLD J. ASHE 
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Capital Scenes... aad 





War was never like this 


A MAN in the war-food setup—not 
Marvin Jones, though it might well have 
peen: he has his candid moments—said 
the food and feeding tangle led him to 
paraphrase an old couplet. This is the 
way he’d say it: 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
“When first we struggle to relieve.” 


He said that if he were Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Lehman and Mr. 
Byrnes he would hang up a sign on the 
office door : 

“Out for the post-duration.” 

As he sees it the food problem is not 
only not soluble but most improbable. 


But every one means well 


WE HAVE about one-quarter more food 
warehoused and in armed service hold- 
ings than we can possibly eat this food 
year, he said. None of 
us has lost weight 
through sacrifice, as 
we dolefully predicted 
when the war began. 
Some of us. have 
worked off some fat. 
None of us has suf- 
fered, except the few 
grocers irritated customers 
egged them. The way the farmers are 
flying at it, next year’s food production 
will be larger than this year’s. Some 
of their sons will be back to spell the 
old men on the tractors. 

“So you’d think we’d tell ’em to lay 
off raising so much food.” 

Remember the OPA witness who told 
a congressional committee about the 
millions of dozens of eggs the Govern- 
ment has in storage and about the pas- 
sionate hens who were laying more eggs 
in a patriotic fury. He said he did not 
know what the Government would do 
with its eggs. He wished he did. 





whose 


But we can’t do that 


WE DO not know what is ahead. We 
do not know how much food Europe will 
ask when victory comes. 

So we must go right on stockpiling. 

When we are sure that we will not 
need the food we have we could dump 
the surplus on the market. That would 
Smash the farmers again and there 
might be some more pitchfork marches. 
It would be a cruel and idiotic thing to 
do. Remember that in 1919 we gave the 
French Government our food surplus 


Whats Sehiud “Shem 


rather than freight it home and the 
French Government promptly threw it 
on the market and mortgages clicked 
shut all over the West. Maybe the 
French Government had not sufficiently 
considered the consequences of its act. 
Maybe it saw a chance to make some 
money. 

We will not do that again. The war- 
food man thinks that for reasons of 
November politics—and because every 
one feels the farmer should get a fair 
deal this time—Congress will wangle 
some way of supporting farm prices 
for an indefinite period. Maybe forever. 


The stockpile gets bigger 


WE COULD, he admitted, send our 
domestic surplus and what remains af- 
ter the G.I.’s have soldered the lid on 
the Nazis, to the 
starving peoples in 
the small conquered 
countries. 

“That’s what the 
UNRRA is for. Heav- 
en knows the people 
need the food. Britain 
is fairly well off, with 
5,500,000 tons of food, and Russia has an 
immense stockpile of such dried foods 
as peas, beans, milk and butter and 
cheese. There is no doubt whatever that 
those who have been half-starved would 
eat every ton on hand and every ton 
we could get to Europe. Roughly speak- 
ing, one ton of dried food will feed one 
person one year, plus what he can pick 
up at home.” 

The trouble, said the war-food man, is 
that the people would be grateful to us. 





Food gets into politics 


THE men who will be in the govern- 
ments of the small freed states want the 
handling of the American foods put in 
their hands for distribution: 

“You can’t blame ’em,” he said. “It is 
probable that in every state—including 
Germany and France—there will be 
revolutions or insurrections or little 
pop-up feuds unless the Allies institute 
a stern military occupation. The AMG 
has done a good preliminary job, but it 
must have armed backing or it will be 
overrun by the local politicians when 
peace comes. The Allies might not want 
to accept for local government the pre- 
war officeholders, no matter how com- 
petent they may be, because they would 
probably be either active enemies or 
budding revolutionists. It may be neces- 
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sary to call for a new deck everywhere. 
And then X-ray it.” 

Whatever government may have con- 
trol would be immensely strengthened 
if it had authority to distribute Ameri- 
can food. 

But if the Americans gave the food 
direct to the people, our political mo- 
tives would be questioned. Europeans 
come from Missouri, too. 


Hard roads for the UNRRA 


UNRRA has in actual or promised cash 
$2,000,000,000. It has the cash or promis- 
sory backing of the 45 Allied nations. 
Every one in the civil- 
ized part of the world 
approves its purposes. 
Unless food and other 
help reaches the dis- 
tressed peoples soon 
almost any unpleas- 
ant thing -may hap- 
pen. Yet an atmos- 
phere of doubt and uncertainty has been 
growing about UNRRA, he said. Sup- 
pose, he asked, some of the 5,500,000 
tons of food now in Great Britain were 
to be sent—stencilled as shipped from 
Britain—to Latvia or Estonia or some 
other country Russia wishes to befriend. 
Or what would Britain think if Russia 
landed plenty of food in France, the 
balance of power being considered, 
when, as and if, and considering the fact 
that Russia is on far better terms with 
France than either Britain or the United 
States. UNRRA’s American Director 
General and largely an American staff 
is learning fast. 


The middle of the web 


HE QUOTES with much personal satis- 
faction one of the comments made by 
emphatically-ex Ambassador Bullitt on 
Harry Hopkins’ diplomatic mission to 
Moscow. 

“Hopkins,” Bullitt is supposed to 
have said, “gave Stalin everything and 
didn’t even get a promise in return.” 

Mr. Bullitt thinks that a promise to 
be broken later would have been better 
than no promise at all. But the man 
from war-food, who has never wept 
when acid was dropped on Hopkins, 
thinks our situation would not have 
been affected either way. We must get 
the food to the starving either by direct 
distribution or through governmental 
or local organizations. Either way we’re 
in so far that the only thing we can do 
is to go farther. 

“But, dammit,” he says, “those folks 
are hungry.” 





Bear this in mind 


IMMEDIATELY after’ the German 
armies went kaput in 1918 a group of 
American correspondents got into Ger- 
many with the tacit approval of Ameri- 
can Army authorities. The British and 
the French wanted to send their corres- 
pondents in first. Can’t blame them. The 
first story printed is the one that is re- 
membered. In Frankfort they were ex- 
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20,714 


HOURS 
OF PUMP 
SERVICE 


felatenalelmene=s | 
for repairs 





Here is a typical Peerless 
performance record: A Peer- 
less Deep Well Pump was in- 
stalled January 29, 1939, in 
one of the “toughest” pump- 
ing locations in America. It 
was pulled June 2, 1944, to 
permit installation of another 
Peerless Pump of greater ca- 
pacity. For almost 514 years 
it was operated at an average 
of 10 hours daily, with a total 
of 20,714 hours of meritori- 
ous service. Never was a 
single cent spent on repairs. 
After pulling the pump, in- 
spection revealed no appre- 
ciable wear. It has been in- 
stalled in a near-by well and 
is expected to give years of 
additional service with little 
or no repair cost. This is the 
kind of service for which 
Peerless is noted—low cost 
of upkeep and unfailing de- 
pendability. Make Peerless 
your choice if economy is 
your objective. 





PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORP. 
301 W. Ave. 26, Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
1250 Camden Ave. S.W., Canton 6, O. 
Other Factories: 
San Jose 5, Fresno 16, Calif. 


cellently wined and dined by some of the 


| leading citizens: 


“The Allies won’t let Germany have 
an army or navy,” said the reporters. 
“Gott sei dank,” was the hearty re- 


| ply of the town fathers. “If we do not 
| have to give our time and our money to 


support the military we will become 
the greatest industrial nation in the 


| world. We hope you are right.” 


Peacemakers might remember that. 


There is another angle 


RUSSIA has a score to settle and wants 
to see the Germans at work rebuild- 
ing her cities and farms. The French 
position and that of 
de Gaulle is getting 
stronger daily. Cool- 
headed diplomats 
think France will be 
the fourth of the 
Great Powers about 
as soon as the war 
ends. China will be 





| admired, but China has not the solid 


strength that France will have. France 
will have jobs for the Germans to do. 
But all the nations, ourselves included, 
will want to get back to business as soon 
as possible, and make profits so taxes 


| can be paid. A door will be opened to 


Germany— 

But some bills for loot and murder 
must first be settled. The Herman 
Goering cartel will be the first to be 
returned, as nearly as possible, to its 


| original owners, and the other piracies 
| will follow. It is estimated that the mili- 
| tary occupation will last for a year after 


unconditional surrender. The business 
of untangling the incredibly compli- 
cated thefts of real and industrial prop- 
erties—including those owned in Bri- 
tain and America as well as by the citi- 
zens of the conquered lands—may run 
for half a generation. And the untan- 
glers must have force to call on. 


Look backward, Herr Goering 


| CONTINUING to speak of the recovery 
| of property stolen by the Germans and, 


of course, the Japanese— 

In 1939, when Germany attacked Po- 
land, Americans were still trying to get 
their claims settled for property injury 
during the First War. The Germans 
treated the mixed claims commission 
with contempt after they got their own 
back. At the last they did not even ap- 
point a German member. 


And from now on 


THIS promises to be the winter of our 
discontent with our Allies. And they 
will be just as discontented with us. 
“Which,” said a Senator, “is precisely 
as it should be.” 
The Allies held together in war for 
obvious reasons. Now that peace is in 


| sight each is free to look to its own 
| national affairs. There is the case of the 


Qatar oil concession which the Cal-Tex 


| oil combine did not get because the Brit- 
| ish caught its negotiator in the Persian 
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Gulf and locked him in the hooge 
And the winning of a city in Nor 
which was credited to a British f@ 
although the Americans did it. And 
British insistence that news of Am 
can fighting in France, written 
American correspondents, should@ 
relayed through London. 

“These and similar causes of fri¢tig 
can be ironed out now,” said the Sep 
tor. “We can afford to lose our tempep 
a little bit—on both sides—and yet 
no injury. And now’s the time to do# 
When we are sitting side by side on the 
Jap-German shoulder blades it migh 
not be so easy.” 


Pre-view of Cap. Krug 


SPECTATORS of “Cap.” Krug’s caregpy 
better call them that; they’re not frie 
so much as they are onlookers; say 
big chap will make 
the War Production 
Board work like a 
watch: 

“He’s a natural 
boss,” they say. 

Their theory is that 
he furthered this con- 
genital bossiness by 
years spent in bureaucracy. Busine 
men, they say, give a little here g 
gain a little there. They know it@ 
not good business to make a bargain 
the cost of an enmity. A complete J 
reaucrat doesn’t care. : 

If this seems to indicate that Krug 
a tough guy with iron hands it f 
missed the mark. Every one likes 
so to say. He is mild and diffident agi 
person. As a boss he has innards 
chrome steel. 


“A wreath for Michael 


HE is about 50 years old. He is square 
built, good natured under stress, smi 
ing, accessible, helpful, and immovak 
He is as blandly courteous to a jun 
clerk as to an ambassador. So far ag 
known neither could frighten him. & 
meets reporters, he tells them what 
is authorized to tell them and no m@ 
and they hate him and the next day th 
try unsuccessfully to coax secrets @ 
of him and call him Mike. He is anI 
Yankee, Massachusetts-born, his 
Christian names are Michael James @ 
his two children are Michael James af 
Patricia Frances. He began as a fié 
clerk in the First War and is now 
chief of the Division of Current Info 
mation of the State Department, and 
although it is undeniable that the at 
tempt of the conferees at Dumbarton 
Oaks to high-nose the reporters was 
ludicrously unsuccessful Mac kept out 
of the brawl. The reporters would cheer- 
fully drink a toast to Mike MacDermott 
who did not help them at all 
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